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THE FLOWER-GATHERERS. 


I left behind the ways of care, 
The crowded hurrying hours, 

I breathed again the woodland air, 
I plucked the woodland flowers: 


Bluebells as yet but half awake, 
Primroses pale and cool, 

Anemones like stars that shake 
In a green twilight pool— 


On these still lay the enchanted shade, 
The magic April sun; 

With my own child a child I strayed 
And thought the years were one. 


As through the copse she went and 
eame 
My senses lost their truth; 
I called her by the dear dead name 
That sweetened all my youth. 
Henry Newbolt. 
The Spectator. 


SONG. 


The same sun is o’er us, 
The same Love shall find us, 
The same and none other, 
Wherever we be; 
With the same goal before us, 
The same home behind us, 
England, our mother, 
Ringed round with the sea. 


When the breakers charged thundering 
In thousands all round us 
With a lightning of lances 
Uphurtled on high, 
When the stout ships were sundering 
A rapture hath crowned us, 
Like the wild light that dances 
On the crests that flash by. 


When the waters lay breathless 
Gazing at Hesper 
Guarding the golden 
Fruit of her tree, 
Heard we the deathless 
Wonderful whisper 
Wafting the olden 
Dream of the sea. 


No land in the ring of it 
Now, all around us 


Only the splendid 
Resurging unknown! 
How should we sing of it? 
This that hath found us 
By the great sun attended 
In splendor, alone. 


Ah! the broad miles of it, 
White with the onset 
Of waves without number 
Warring for glee. 
Ah! the soft smiles of it 
Down to the sunset, 
Holy for slumber, 
The peace of the sea. 


The wave’s heart, exalted, 
Leaps forward to meet us, 
The sun on the sea-wave 
Lies white as the moon: 
The soft sapphire-vaulted 
Deep heaven smiles to greet us, 
Free sons of the free-wave 
All singing one tune. 


The same sun is o’er us, 
The same Love shall find us, 
The same and none other, 
Wherever we be; 
With the same goal before us, 
The same home behind us, 
England, our mother. 
Queen of the sea. 
Alfred Noyes. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


CUI BONO? 


Hawthorn buds in May, 

And tangled Roses in June; 

And O the fierce sun o’ the day, 
And the night o’ the magic moon! 


A thundercloud in the sky, 

And August ripening her sheaf; 

And O the short hours that fly, 
And the death o’ the minutes a grief! 


Leaves in October brown, 

A desolate rain-swept track; 

And O the bitter o’ Folly sown, 

And the Sweet that the heart must 
lack! 


Bertha Deane-Freeman. 
The Pall Mall Magazine. 
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“THE LAW-MAKING MANIA.” 


The most conspicuous fact to be 
noted as to modern legislation is the 
volume, the variety, the rapidity of the 
output. It is immense, and it is stead- 
ily growing in most parts of the world. 
Of the making of laws there is no end. 
In spite of admirable digests and hand- 
books, and all the modern machinery 
for rendering knowledge accessible, 
there is, and must be, great difficulty 
in making oneself acquainted with the 
statute law; a difficulty to be met only 
imperfectly by increased specialization. 
This is true of the enactments of one’s 
own country. How can one hope to 
have, I will not say acquaintance with 
the details, but a conception of the 
character and tendencies, of the pro- 
digious mass of legislation which is be- 
ing turned out almost everywhere with 
a rapidity unknown in other times? It 
has been computed that “there are 
some three hundred law-making bodies 
in the world having a jurisdiction ap- 
proximating that of our State legisla- 
tures”'—a statement perhaps a little 
exaggerated but not very wide of the 
mark. In the British Empire are, ac- 
cording to a low computation, some 
sixty-five legislative bodies (some com- 
putations would put the number very 
much higher), while in the United 
States there are about fifty. There 
are the Parliaments of Italy, France, 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, not, to be 
sure, so productive as ours, but all of 
them active, and pressed by demands 
for greater activity, to which they 
must sooner or later respond. I note 
that the Acts of the Reichstag are be- 
ing published in forty volumes. The 
Eastern world, which until lately lived 
by custom, is in this respect no longer 


Whitten, ‘Bulletin of New York State 
1902, p. $. 


1 Dr. 
Library,’’ 


idle. Under our rule India produces 
legislation with copiousness which at 
least equals that of most Western coun- 
tries. Japan has, since she adopted 
Western habits, been legislating with 
much activity, and on a large scale; 
and China seems likely to have before 
long a Parliament which will no doubt 
do in this respect as other Parliaments 
have done. It is not easy to draw a 
distinction between sovereign and semi- 
sovereign legislative bodies and others 
with limited powers. But, thinking of 
assemblies with powers akin to those 
of the legislative assemblies in British 
possessions and colonies, we shall not 
be far wrong in saying that there are 
throughout the world more than 200 to 
300 legislative bodies hard at work. The 
prospect is menacing. If Tacitus’s say- 
ing still holds good—republica corruptis- 
sima plurime leges—we seem to be in 
a bad way. 

First as to legislation by our own 
Parliament. The Session of 1905 was 
unusually barren, and yet there were 
thirty-six public Acts, extending to 
about 100 octavo pages. As to the 
whole British Empire, the review of 
legislation which appeara in the Jowr- 
nal ef the Society of Comparative Legis- 
lation mentions for 1903 about 1900 
Acts and ordinances. Next as to the 
United States, with some fifty State 
legislatures, let me cite what Mr. Gil- 
bert says as to the legislation of 1903: 


The legislatures of Iowa, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Ohio, 
Vermont and Virginia meet biennially 
in even numbered years, and did not 
therefore convene in regular sessions, 
but the legislatures of Ohio and Vir- 
ginia met in extra-session. The net re- 
sult of the Iabors of the legislatures 
during the year was the enactment of 
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more than 14,000 laws and resolutions, 
of which more than 5400 were general 
and the remainder were local or 
private.’ 


In 1900-1901 the number of laws 
passed was 14,190, of which 5480 were 
general. “North Carolina leads in the 
number of laws passed during 1903 
with 1203 enactments. The legislature 
was in Session sixty-three days, turn- 
ing out an average of twenty laws a 
day.” “There were enacted in 1899 
4834 general and 9325 local, special, or 
private Acts, making a total (hardly to 
be entitled to be called a grand total) 
of 14,159 laws in the States alone.”* In 
the review of legislation for 1903, Mr. 
Rawle, the President of the Bar As- 
sociation, stated that forty-four legis- 
latures had been im Session, and that 
9298 Acts, covering 17,734 pages were 
enacted.* 

I quote the words of Mr. Manderson 
in his address as President of the 
American Bar Association: 


The law-making mania is in evidence 
from the fact that there were intro- 
duced in the Senate 4961 bills and in 
the House 12,226. Of these were en- 
acted 197 public and 729 private bills. 
... (As to the State legislatures), the 
evils of over-legislation, the passion for 
law-making continued with unabated 
force, bringing in its train the ills of 
paternalism, dead-letter statutes, with 
disregard, dislike, and even contempt 
for law.® 


It is sometimes said that there is in 
this country a decline in the volume of 
legislation; and at first blush this 
statement might seem to be true of 

2 “Bulletin of New York State Library,’’ p. 35. 

8 **Address by Mr. Manderson,’’ President of 


American Bar Association, 1900, p. 215. 
**American Bar Association Report,’ 1903, 


p. 265. 

5*American Bar Association Report,’”’ pp. 201, 
212. The late Mr. Godkin, computing that the 
States of the Union had in one year turned out 
15,730 Acts and Resolutions, remarked: ‘*Noth- 
ing like it has been known in the history of 
the world.’ — Atlantic Monthly, viii. p. 45. 


England. For example, it is pointed 
out that there were, in 1803, 129 public 
Acts and 119 loca] and personal Acts, 
while in 1905 there were only thirty-six 
and 245. Such figures are deceptive. 
The Session of 1905 was exceptionally 
barren. Compare the output in the 
early years of a modern Parliament 
with the production of a Parliament 
one hundred years ago, and the former 
would be found to be much the greater 
of the two. Besides, there is now much 
subordinate legislation to all intents 
and purposes equivalent to statutes. 
There is, for instance, a large body of 
delegated legislation; municipalities 
and corporations being invested with 
authority to make by-laws. There is 
also a system of provisional orders— 
substitute of Acts of Parliament— 
which are employed on a great scale. 
Lastly, and this is a_ prodigious 
agency, there are many general Acts 
which dispense with the necessity of 
passing particular Acts—measures 
which economize Parliamentary energy 
and lighten its load. Among these are 
the Companies Acts, which render un- 
necessary private Acts once passed to 
incorporate companies. To this class 
belongs the Divorce Act. But for the 
improvements which have been made 
in the machinery of legislation, the 
Statute-book might be ten times the 
size which it is. 

In this country are many murmurs 
against the exorbitant burthen of legis- 
lation. In the United States there have 
been not only murmurs but practical 
attempts to reduce the production. It 
is interesting to watch the efforts be- 
ing made to stay the hands of the legis- 
lator. One device much adopted in 
America is to cease to have annual 
Sessions. In the life of Mr. Simon 
Sterne, who, among his many other 
public services, did much to purify and 
reform legislation, it is said: 


The profound distrust of the results 
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of legislative activity had become such 
that the most popular remedy for ex- 
isting evils was that of biennia! legis- 
lative sessions. The desire for these 
arose from the widely diffused convic- 
tion that the legislative session was on 
the whole an evil, and to diminish the 
activity of that evil by one-half 
would be to confer benefit upon the 
community.*® 


Mr. Sterne, in a letter to Mr. Roose- 
velt, then Governor-elect of the State 
of New York, said: “A vast mass of un- 
digested matter, unfortunately having 
the force of law, is every year dumped 
upon the community to work out its 


mission of evil.”’ Mr. Sterne added: 


One national, thirty-eight State and 
eight territorial law factories, in the 
more densely-populated and_ richer 
States of the Union, the annual coming 
together of the law-making power is re- 
garded with apprehension, and its ad- 
journment is followed by a feeling of 
relief on the part of those members of 
the community who do not actively en- 
gage in politics and who pay the taxes. 


Here is another dictum to tha same 
effect: 


Whether we look at the constitutions 
which the people adopt and the rules 
of the House of Representatives, or 
listen to the common speech of men, we 
find that the faith in the representa- 
tives of the people on which our Gov- 


6 Pp. 146, 147. 
™P. 146. These are examples of the com- 
plaints: The writer of an article in the ‘Yale 


Review,’’ with the title of “‘The Abolition of 
Legislative Assemblies,"’ says: ‘‘Even with 
elosure a legislature, as at present constituted, 
is almost as bad a means of getting laws made 


as could possibly be devised’’ (iv. p. 121). Here 
is another testimony to the same effect: ‘‘The 
the United States and six States 


Congress of 
meet every year; .he sessions of thirty-nine leg- 
islatures are biennial. The meeting of any of 
these legislative bodies is awaited by many sen- 
sible and intelligent citizens with uneasiness and 
with alarm, and final adjournment is generally 
welcomed as a relief from serious anxiety."’— 
Francis C. Lowell, ‘‘Atlantic Monthly,”’ Ixxix, p. 
366. ‘‘A number of years since one of the fore- 


most of American writers upon the political and 
economic history of the country called attention 
to the growing sentiment of fear with which 
business men regarded the convening of Congress 
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ernment was founded is gradually 


weakening. 


One writer describes the outlook thus: 


A growing distrust of the legislature 
is evidenced in the constitutional his- 
tory of almost every American State. 
What this will finally lead to, it is im- 
possible to foretell. If it continues 
unchecked, the State Legislature will 
fall, like the City Council, to decay, 
impotence, and general uselessness.’ 


This dissatisfaction has led to the 
adoption of three measures: the aboli- 
tion of annual sessions, the imposing 
of a time limit to the sitting of legis- 
latures, and the use of referendum 
or initiative, or some other form of di- 
rect legislation. The first expedient 
has been freely adopted. Only some 
six States now have annual sessions— 
New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, 


Rhode Island, Georgia, and South 
Carolina. Alabama has gone further; 


among the first to adopt a biennial ses- 
sion, this State subsequently adopted 


a quadrennial session. The time limit 


is also much used. 


In the forty-five States and the three 
territories of Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Oklahoma, only eleven permit their leg- 
islatures to sit without limit of time. 
The remaining thirty-seven fix forty 
days as the shortest, and ninety days 


in legislative session. ...In the time which 
has intervened since this fact was first noted, it 
cannot be said that the business world has 
become any more reconciled to the recurring ses- 
sions of legislative bodies.’’—Hon. J. H. Echels 
on “The Menace of Legislation.’"” The late Mr. 
Godkin wrote: ‘“‘The democratic world is filled 
with distrust and dislike of its Parliaments and 
submits to them only under the pressure of stern 
necessity. - Nearly every State has taken 
a step towards meeting the danger by confining 
the meeting of Parliament to every second year. 
It has said, in other words, that there must he 
less legislation."’ ‘‘People are beginning to ask 
themselves why legislatures should meet even 
every second year; why once in five years would 
not be enough."’ 

* “North American Review,’’ 1883, p. 158. See 
also “‘American Law Review,’’ 1906, p. 216. 

°Mr. Reynolds in “Yale Law Review," iy. 
p. 289. 
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as the longest period that the infliction 
may exist.” 


There has been in some States resort 
to another expedient to check legisla- 
tive activity—I mean direct legislation, 
the institution of the Referendum, 
which South Dakota adopted in 1898. 
Oregon adopted the Initiative and Ref- 
erendum Amendment submitted in 
June, 1902. 

Business once left to State legisla- 
tures is largely done by State con- 
ventions, which sanction amendment of 
the State constitutions. While amend- 
ment of the Federal constitution is 
practically out of the question, amend- 
ments of State constitutions are toler- 
ably easy. State conventions meet 
rarely, and are said to be effective. I 
find strong expressions of approval of 
the former as compared with the State 
legislatures; praise of them as means 
of escaping “the pernicious influence of 
lobbyists,” and admission of the “‘ten- 
dency towards taking over laws in bulk 
from a convention, instead of small 
lots from a legislature.” 

I need scarcely say that the copious 
production, the yearly supply to which 
this country and others are accustomed, 
a result of the spread of this Parlia- 
mentary system, is abnormal and ex- 
ceptional. It has a recent origin. It 
prevails over a limited area. Even 
in Europe this agency has been at work 
for but a short period. To define its 
exact duration would necessitate enter- 
ing into details as to the distinction in 
constitutional history between statute, 
loi réglement, ordonnance, “gesetz” and 
“verordnung.”™ It is sufficient to say 
that in this country there has been for 
three or four centuries—some would put 
the turning-point in Edward the Third’s 
reign—Parliamentary government with 

1o**American Bar Association Report,’’ 1900, 
p. 213. 

1! Schrider’s ‘‘Lehrbucli,’’ p. 22; Stubbs, ii. 


407, 585; Gavet’s ‘‘Source de l’Histoire des Insti- 
tutions,’’ 188. 
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all its facilities for legislation. Fer 
more than a century they have ex- 
isted in Congress and in the State leg- 
islatures of America. But on the Con- 
tinent this form of legislative activity 
has been of short duration. Until the 
French Revolution there existed in Eu- 
rope noe real legislatures, such as we 
know, except that of England. I have 
sought but failed to find exact informa- 
tion as to the volume of law-making 
in ancient Greek contmunities. There 
is no reason to believe that, measured 
by modern standards, it was large. 
Monarchies and aristocracies were for 
obvious reasons not called upon to en- 
act, and rarely did enact, a multitude 
of laws; they had other ways of secur- 
ing obedience. They certainly were un- 
der no obiigation to enact laws at reg- 
ular intervals. The world has until re- 
cently, even in civilized periods of his- 
tory, made sparing use of legislation 
of any kind. That which is habitual to 
us, the daily bread of modern com- 
munities, was rare. Even the most 
active legislators, Charlemagnes or Al- 
freds, did not indite for their subjects 
as many words as modern sovereign 
assemblies indite pages. Written legis- 
lation of any kind has, until a compara- 
tively recent period, been rarely used, 
and generally only in a crisis of the 


life of States. The bulk of men 
have lived and died, the world 
has moved on, without legislation 


and subject only to custom, slowly 
formed and slowly disintegrated, the 
custom of their village, family, city, 
tribe, the deposit left by ages of experi- 
ence. Even when the custom was 
called law, its author was unknown. 
It was wisdom flowing from a name- 
less source. 

There has been until recently no cen- 
tral authority imposing its will over a 
large territory as to the minutest af- 
fairs of life. The substitute for laws— 
at best only, outside regulations—were 
customs and usages voluntarily adopted 














by those who observed them. For 
gradual accretions, the usages of trades 
and guilds, particular groups, maces, 
and localities, built up gradually, are 
substituted swift conscious operations. 
Sir Henry Main’s famous contrast be- 
tween the past, the age of status, and 
the present, the age of contract, is 
not quite true. The real contrast is 
between the age of custom and the 
age -of legislation. It is matter for 
reflection, a fact fraught with immense 
consequences, that “the fabric of 
habit,” the unconscious formation of 
customs and usages, are not what they 
once were in the lives of Western com- 
munities, in fact, count for infinitely 
less than they did. What is scarcely 
less important is that for the first time 
legislation works unchecked. In the 
past, in the Middle Ages, for example, 
there was something to look up to, 
something higher or more sacred than 
written law; there was the authority 
of the Church, or the vague power of 
the Emperor, or some fundamental con- 
stitution, or natural law supposed to be 
supreme over the legislature. Above 
the law-giver of to-day is nothing. Can 
the respect, nay, reverence, for law 
which once existed as something divine 
or half-divine survive unimpaired when 
it is a commodity manufactured with 
amazing rapidity, and often turned out 
crude and unrefined? 

All these statutes and ordinances are 
in a comprehensive sense literature; 
mediocre literature, bad literature if you 
will, but stilk literature of a sort, the 
record of a nation’s strongest desires, 
among the best evidence of its charac- 
ter; not the least valuable part of its 
history. They are also among the old- 
est parts of our literature. No other 
nation has a statute book comparable 
to ours—none so ancient, none so large, 
none so continuous and with so few 
gaps. There exists elsewhere nothing 
as a historical record like “the statutes 
at large.” Their earlier pages are 
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older than some of our cathedrals. In 
its entirety the collection gives as 
strong a sense of a historic past as 
Windsor or Westminster Abbey. Con- 
ceive Parliament as an author. It has 
been more prolific than Dumas or 
Scott; an author whose literary life 
extends over centuries; one who made 
his first attempts before Chaucer, and 
his latest along with the novelist of the 
last publishing season. 

It is the fashion, at present here and 
in America, to speak slightingly of the 
value of this mass of statutes, to re- 
gard them in the main as futile and 
inept, ambitious failures and excres- 
cences on the national life. Herbert 
Spencer, in particular, has stated 
with cogency this view. But granted 
that many of these statutes were 
never applied or applied only im- 
perfectly, and that some of them were 
no more than aspirations, failing to ac- 
complish what their authors contem- 
plated, they are at least the deliberate 
expressions of dominant opinions and 
aims.” What is not unimportant in the 
life of the individual—the striving after 
better things, the making of resolutions 
—cannot be unimportant in that of the 
aggregate. That which is the necessary 
condition of moral growth, the sign of 
vitality in the former, may be such in 
the case of the latter. With perpetual 
movement in beliefs, habits, and ideals, 
it is hard to see how such legislation 
can be avoided. 

It is in a sense true that each age 
has its own particular form of legisla- 
tion. The prefaces to the Tudor Acts 
have the majestic cadences, the apt 
choice of words, common but never 
vulgar, of the Elizabethan writers. 
Read, for example, the preamble to the 
Act to restore to the Crown its ancient 
jurisdiction, ecclesiastical aud spiritual, 
and abolishing all foreign powers re- 


22 See “Herbert Spencer et la Philosophie de 
la Vie, Revue des Deux Mondes,"’ 1904, xxii. 
p. 830. 
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pugnant to the same, the stately pre- 
amble to the statute for the restraint of 
appeals, or the Act concerning Peter’s 
pence and dispensations. They are in 
harmony with the best prose of the 
best time—with the language of the 
Prayer-book and of the translators of 
the Bible, for example. Every student 
of constitutional history knows that 
at first the judges drafted the Acts of 
Parliament, following the words of the 
petition and the King’s answer, both 
of which were, as a rule, concise.” 
Eventually came a change for the 
worse. With the development of con- 
veyancing, statutes began to take the 
form of the conveyance of the time. In 
the eighteenth century the language of 
statutes became cumbrous and swollen; 
the legislature made use of long strings 
of operative words, even as did those 
who then drew deeds or wills. 

At present one is struck by the mct 
that legislation is wonderfully imita- 
tive. Men make laws, as bees make 
cells, .of one pattern. The philan- 
thropic legislation of Dakota is a little 
less finished, with more gaps for the 
judge to fill in, than our own. A 
French Act is generally shorter than an 
English one, the language simpler and 
more direct.* We can understand why 
Stendhal said that he read the Code 
Napoléon to improve his style. Gen- 
erally the statutes of an American leg- 
islature differ from others; they are 
drawn by amateur draftsmen. But 
the type is much the same. Legislation 
is, to use an engineering expression, be- 
ing standardized. It is the Westmin- 
ster pattern which is preferred and 
copied. In truth, wherever legislation 
is the product of a popular assembly, 
there is a probability that it will take 
much the same form. The Parliamen- 
tary type will most likely be based 
upon compromises; it will recognize ex- 


18 Clifford’s ‘‘Private Bill Legislation,’’ i. 322. 
14 See ‘“‘Sir Courtney Ilbert’s Legislative Meth- 
ods and Forms,’’ p. 224. 
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ceptions and qualification to a much 
greater degree than the laws of a sov- 
ereign who is responsible to none but 
himself. It will generally be evident 
that the passing of the statute has been 
preceded by negotiation, and that it is 
the resultant of conflicting forces. It 
is not fanciful to say that a student 
of comparative legislation finds at least 
three types; the clear-cut type of the 
ruler, be he Emperor or Pope, or a 
group of oligarchs, who need give no 
reason other than sic volo sic jubeo, 
the language of Moses, Hammurabi, 
and the Twelve Tables; that of the leg- 
islation of rulers who desire to concili- 
ate their subjects and who justify their 
actions; and lastly, the Parliamentary 
type, the outcome of compromise. 

So far singularly few and imperfect 
attempts have been made to master, to 
reduce to order, to classify, to make 
reasonably accessible this ever-growing 
mass. The lawyer has here done little 
to help the sociologist, and the latter 
has done less to help himself. To be- 
gin with, there is a lamentable want of 
a useful terminology. Even for legal 
purposes the recognized distinctions are 
limited and imperfect. Some of these 
are, in all but a legal point of view, 
useless. Jurisprudence distinguishes 
statutes as civil and criminal, as de- 
claratory and enactive, or as federal 
state legislation. Bentham introduced 
the terms coercive and discoercive laws, 
the latter being the reyocation in whole 
or in part of a coercive law. Some 
of these terms have not taken root, and 
they do not help us much to an idea of 
the contents of this ever-growing mass 
of legislation, or indicate its social ten- 
dencies, or classify it according to the 
functions which it performs, the ob- 
jects which it has in view. At present 
it is impossible to compare with exact- 
ness the legislation of different coun- 
tries. A classification corresponding 
to the great objects of legislation is ur- 
gently wanted. There have been, I 














admit, a few very imperfect attempts 
to arrive at such a classification as is 
desired. Some of these are mentioned 
below.” A system of classification 
which would enable comparisons to be 
made with intelligence or safety 
is a pressing task for jurists and 
sociologists. 

I may point out certain marked ten- 
dencies in our own legislation and in 
that of other countries. Foremost 
among them here and elsewhere is the 
tendency, sometimes open and direct, 
especially of late, to restrict the opera- 
tion of contract or, as it is sometimes 
phrased, to limit the autonomy of the 
parties. It takes many forms. It 
creates whole classes of persons who 
are regarded as abnormally weak, if 
not irresponsible. The idea of equality 
before the law—once a dominant idea in 
the legislation in Western countries— 
becomes fainter. The exceptions were 
once few. Lunatics were, for most 
matters, at all events, regarded as in- 
capable of contracting; minors were so 
for some; and expectant heirs were in 
certain circumstances unfettered. Now 
the list of such classes is much en- 
larged. The borrower cannot bind 
himself against the money-lender; the 
Court enables him to break his word. 


15 Here is one proposed classification: (1) Legis- 
lation creative or constructive; (2) Legislation 
J preservative or conservative; (3) Legislation as 
to the machinery or administration for carrying 
out the objections. See also Holland's ‘‘Juris- 
prudence,"’ p. 326. Here is another suggested 
basis of classification: ‘‘In the progress of legis- 
lative control, three general stages may usually 
be recognized. In the first, the main idea is 
to overcome, dissipate, or destroy § inimical 
forces; in the second, so to control and direct 
them that they may become beneficent instead 
of harmful; and ia the third, so to concen- 
trate and organize beneficial forces that their 
effect is enormously increased. The first is 
protective and repressive, the second reforma- 
tive and preventive, the third positively pro 
ductive; the policeman and the prison are typi- 
cal of the first; the reformatory and the asylum 
of the second, and the school and the library 
of the third. The extent to which the first 
has been supplanted by the second and third 
is the best index of political intelligence, and 
of the degree to which legislation has become 
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He who gets a bill of sale finds it in- 
operative unless it satisfies certain 
conditions. Farmers are _ protected 
against themselves. The Irish tenant 
is encased in legislative armor against 
his weaknesses. The expanding field 
of labor legislation contains many such 
provisions. Workmen and seamen, 
factory operators and miners, cannot 
contract themselves out of many pro- 
visions established for their benefit. In 
several European countries the working 
day of grown-up men is limited by 
statute. Railways and many corpora- 
tions are subject to restrictions from 
which they cannot be released by con- 
tracts. it would seem as if, instead of 
the age of status being over, we were 
rapidly returning to it. Hegel said 
that in legal restriction lay true free- 
dom. It is the present working creed 
of most legislatures. The demand for 
democracy was once all for equality. 
De Tocqueville could write: ‘“Demo- 
cratic nations are at all times fond of 
equality, but there are certain epochs 
at which the passion they entertain for 
it swells to the height of fury,” as in 
the America which he described. That 
is not the universal opinion there to- 
day. The opposite is nearer the truth. 
Let me cite the words of an eminent 


scientific.’ Here is further attempt of a similar 
kind: ‘“‘Dans les lois, comme dans les faita, 
et comme dans les idées, on s’attache d’abord 
& démolir l’ordre ancien de la société, puis 
lentement, peu A peu, et de plus en plus, on 
s’efforce A fonder sur les lois l’ordre nouveau 
concu dans les idées, et déterminé, ou com- 
mandé ou conditionné par les faits’’ (Rapport) 
by M. Charles Benoist, ‘‘Sur le Code du Travail,”’ 
p. 71). See also ‘“‘American Bar Association 
Report,’’ 1897, p. 312. These are obviously im- 
perfect divisions. They tell little as to the 
great objects of legislation. In this country 
something has been done by the Society of 
Comparative Legislation to master the mass of 
legislation. The Société de Législation Com- 
parée has for many years been engaged upon 
this work. So also has the Internationale 
Vereinigung fiir Vergleichende Rechtswissen- 
schaft in Berlin. It has been suggested that 
there should be an International Bureau of Com- 
parative Legislation which would collect the 
materials.—‘*Rivista di Legislazione Comparata,”’ 
September, 1903. 
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American lawyer speaking with the 
conservatism natural to his profession: 
“It cannot be denied that, in the end, 
the equalities of right and opportunity 
work out, in some instances, the widest 
inequalities and the rankest injustice, 
and that good men are sick at the sight 
of them.” That love of equality, once 
a veritable passion, is pronounced de- 
ceptive, and privilegia in the interest 
of particular classes abound. Perhaps 
in much of this is a groping after a new 
conception of freedom, not merely 
nominal liberty of choice, but emanci- 
pation from the domination of circum- 
stances which make that liberty 
inoperative. 

Akin to this curtailment of the re- 
gion left entirely to contract is the 
rapid multiplication of statutory regu- 
lations as to admissions into profes- 
sions. The door into them is no longer 
open. Everywhere legislatures’ are 
yielding to the demand for restric- 
tions upon the free entrance into pro- 
fessions requiring skill and calling for 
trust on the part of patients and others. 
Doctors, lawyers, nurses, teachers, and 
scores of others are more and more re- 
quired to prove their fitness. Such re- 
strictions do not apply merely to 
the so-called learned professions. In 
Pennsylvania no one may carry on the 
business of plumber or house draining 
without having passed an examina- 
tion. So as to dentists in Louisiana 
and accountants in Maryland. In 
Connecticut, Maine, Michigan, and 
Texas embalmers must be certificated. 
In Connecticut it is not lawful to carry 
on the trade of a barber unless the ap- 
plicant has obtained a certificate of 
registration, passed an examination be- 
fore a board of examiners, established 
to their satisfaction that he is of good 
moral character, and that he has served 
his trade for three years, is possessed 
of competent skill, and has a competent 


1®Mr. Woolworth, ‘“‘American Bar Association 


Report,’’ 1897, p. 246. 


_to an indisposition to take trouble. 
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degree of knowledge of the common 
diseases of face and skin; and similar 
laws have been passed in several other 
states.” The State of Colorado re- 
quires commission merchants to pro- 
cure a license before engaging in their 
business. While unions are closing 
manual employment to the non-union- 
ists, the open door tends to Close not 
only in the liberal professions, but 
many others. The justification of these 
restrictions is sometimes (te quote an 
eminent American lawyer) put thus: 

Government is confused with the so- 
cial state, while in reality it is but one 
of many organs for the attainment of 
the ends of the social state. “ Govern- 
ment employments are public because 
they intimately affect the general wel- 
fare, but many so-called private em- 
ployments affect the general welfare in 
equal measure. This is practically 
recognized in the numerous laws rap- 
idly being adopted for regulating admis- 
sion to the practice of law, medicine, 
dentistry, pharmacy, and veterinary 
medicine, and providing for the exam- 
ination and licensing of embalmers, 
barbers, horse-shoers, engineers, elec- 
tricians, and public accountants. 

I experience a difficulty in describ- 
ing a third tendency. I might call it, 
without seeking to disparage it, emo- 
tional legislation, because it is gener- 
ally prompted by strong feeling; the 
spectacle of some wrong, the discovery 
of some hardship, the murmurs of im- 
portunate petitioners. I might also 
term it occasional or fragmentary legis- 
lation, because it takes short views, 
deals only with parts of a subject and 
does not study it all round. I might 
illustrate this from our own statute 
book. It is more evident, however, in 
the legislation of young communities. 
This characteristic may be due in part 
But 
it is, I am satisfied, connected with an- 
other tendency. Legislatures are feel- 
ing their way; there is a disposition to 


17Mr. E. Wedmore, ‘‘American Bar Associa- 
tion Report,’’ 1901, p. 226. 

















legislate, not in pursuance of any set- 
tled principles—in plain English, to 
make experiments, to put in force en- 
actments with no clear certainty of 
confidence as to the consequences. 
There is the feeling that, if it is easy to 
enact a law, it is easy also to repeal it; 
and this facility encourages attempts 
of a kind hitherto unknown. This ten- 
dency is, of course, most marked in 
new communities. The statute book of 
Dakota, for example, swarms with 
laws which are new departures—what 
may be called frontier or pioneer legis- 
lation. But Dakota does not stand 
alone in this respect. A fool, Erasmus 
Darwin said, is a man who does not 
make experiments. There is not much 
of this kind of folly. I note a further 
tendency. There is a marked distrust 
of punishment in all its forms, a grow- 
ing disbelief in its efficacy, and a 
steady growth in the humanizing of the 
criminal law. Punishments are every- 
where milder than they were; the ten- 
dency is for the repressive part of law 
to decline. Even where the letter of 
penal enactments is unchanged, penal- 
ties are applied with less severity. 
Such laws as Loi Bérenger are being 
everywhere passed. There is, too, a 
freer exercise of the prerogative of 
mercy. Everywhere there is evident a 
perception that the criminal law is a 
rude, half barbarous, imperfect method 
of attaining its objects. What seems 
to be in conflict with this, is while one 
part of criminal law diminishes in im- 
portance, another expands. If punish- 
ments are milder, there are many more 
of them. The legislature creates every 
year new offences. Penalties are multi- 
plied. Almost every new statute of any 
length prohibits conduct hitherto legal. 
A very large and a growing proportion 
of persons in gaol are there for the 
non-payment of fines imposed for of- 
fences morally not very reprehensible. 
The neutral ground of action, the field 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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of conduct over which the individual 
may range at will, is gradually con- 
tracted; political freedom in these days 
meaning very much the power of im- 
posing restrictions all round. 

I touch here a point not so obvious as 
some of those which I have mentioned 
—that is, the increase in legislation for 
the protection of interests of society 
hitherto neglected, or left to the care 
of the individual, and against evils 
once supposed to be inevitable or 
deeply roeted in human nature. And 
so there is legislation for the promo- 
tion of health and education, culture 
and amenities of life, and of a more 
equitable division of wealth; measures 
in search of what has been called “or- 
ganic justice.” To some degree the 
many failures of modern legislation are 


“due to the fact that it seeks to go 


deeper than did punishment; it would 
get behind the particular offence; it 
would touch the causes of crime, dis- 
ease, pauperism, and inefficiency; it 
would reform—to speak the language 


of another age, it would convert— 
instead of punishing. The fact that 
no man lives or works alone, the 


interdependence of all in every com- 
munity, is more and more recog- 
nized. While parts of the field 
once occupied by legislation are being 
abandoned, while there are no longer 
statutes against or in favor of particu- 
lar creeds, minute attention is given to 
matters as to which the individual was 
once his own master. There are periods 
in which legislation is mainly restrictive 
or conservative; it seeks to maintain 
the existing order or practices. There 
are also periods of creative or forma- 
tive legislation; the object is to form a 
new order; to accomplish rapidly and 
by process of law what was once the 
work of time, revolution, turmoil, and 
civil war. And all the world over, 


wherever Parliaments exist, we are, for 
better or worse, in the full flood of such 
John 


legislation. Macdonnell. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S “ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA.” 


Coleridge’s one page of general criti- 
cism on “Antony and Cleopatra” con- 
tains some notable remarks. 


Of all Shakespeare’s historical plays 
(he writes), “Antony and Cleopatra” is 
by far the most wonderful. There is 
not one in which be has followed his- 
tory so minutely, and yet there are few 
in which he impresses the notion of 
angelic strength so much—perhaps none 
in which he impresses it more strongly. 
This is greatly owing te the manner in 
which the fiery force is sustained 
throughout. 


In a later sentence he refers to the 
play as “this astonishing drama.” In 
another he describes the style: “feliciter 
audaz is the motto for its style compar- 
atively with that of Shakespeare’s 
other works.” And he translates this 
motto in the phrase “happy valiancy of 
style.” 

Coleridge’s assertion that in “Antony 
and Cleopatra” Shakespeare followed 
history more minutely than in any 
other play might well be disputed; and 
his statement about the style of this 
drama requires some qualification in 
view of the results of later criticism 
as to the order of Shakespeare’s works. 
The style is less individual than he im- 
agined. On the whole it is the style of 
all the dramas subsequent to “Mac- 
beth,” though in “Antony and Cleopa- 
tra,” which probably followed that 
tragedy, the development of this style 
is not yet quite complete. And we 
must add that this style has certain 
marked defects, unmentioned by Cole- 
ridge, as well as the quality which he 
points out in it. But it is true that 
here that quality is almost continuously 
present; and in the phrase by which he 
describes it, as in his other phrases, he 
has signalized once for all some of the 
most salient features of the drama. 


It is curious to notice, for example, 
alike in books and in conversation, how 
often the first epithets used in refer- 
ence to “Antony and Cleopatra” are 
“wonderful” and “astonishing.” And 
the main source of the feeling thus ex- 
pressed seems to be the “angelic 
strength” or “fiery force” of which 
Coleridge wrote. The first of these two 
phrases is, I think, the more entirely 
happy. Except perhaps towards the 
close, one is not so conscious of fiery 
force as in certain other tragedies; but 
one is astonished at the apparent ease 
with which extraordinary effects are 
produced, the ease, if I may paraphrase 
Coleridge, of an angel moving with a 
wave of the hand that heavy matter 
which men find so intractable. We feel 
this sovereign ease in contemplating 
Shakespeare’s picture of the world—a 
vast canvas crowded with figures, 
glowing with color and a superb anima- 
tion, reminding, one spectator of Paul 
Veronese and another of Rubens. We 
feel it again when we observe (as we 
can even without referring to Plutarch) 
the nature of the material; how bulky 
it was, and, in some respects, how un- 
dramatic; and how the artist, though 
he could not treat history like legend 
or fiction, seems to push whole masses 
aside, and to shift and refashion the 
remainder, almost with the air of an 
architect playing with a child’s bricks. 

Something similar is felt even in the 
portrait of Cleopatra. Wonderful as it 
is, the drawing of it suggests not so 
much passionate concentration or fiery 
force, as a sense of effortless and ex- 
ultant mastery—what we feel, for ex- 
ample, in the portraits of Mercutio and 
Falstaff. And surely it is a total mis- 
take to find in this portrait any trace 
of the distempered mood which dis- 
turbs our pleasure in “Troilus and 
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Cressida.” If the sonnets about the 
dark lady were, as I do not doubt, in 
some degree autobiographical, Shake- 
speare may well have used his per- 
sonal experience both when he drew 
Cressida and when he drew Cleopatra. 
And, if he did, the story in the later 
play was the nearer to his own; for 
Antony might well have said what 
Troilus could never say, 


When my love swears that she is made 
of truth, 

I do believe her, though I know she 
lies. 


But in the later play, not only is the 
poet’s vision unclouded, but his whole 
nature, emotional as well as intellect- 
ual, is free. The subject no more em- 
bitters or seduces him than the ambi- 
tion of Macbeth. So that here too we 
feel the angelic strength of which Cole- 
ridge speaks. If we quarrel with the 
phrase at all, it must be because we 
seem to trace in Shakespeare’s attitude 
something of the irony of superiority; 
and this may not altogether suit our 
conception of an angel. 

I have still another sentence to quote 
from Coleridge. 


The highest praise, or rather form of 
praise, of this play which I can offer 
in my own mind (he writes), is the 
doubt which the perusal always occa- 
sions in me, whether the “Antony and 
Cleopatra” is not, in all exhibitions of 
a giant power in its strength and vigor 


of maturity, a formidable rival of 
“Macbeth,” “Lear,” “Hamlet,” and 
“Othello.” 


Unless the clause here about the “giant 
power” may be taken to restrict the 
rivalry to the quality of angelic 
strength, Coleridge’s doubt seems to 
show a lapse in critical judgment. To 
regard this tragedy as a rival of the 
famous four, whether on the stage or 
in the study, is surely an error. The 
world certainly has not so regarded it; 
and, though the worid’s reasons for its 
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verdicts on works of art may be worth 
little, its mere verdict is worth much. 
Here, it seems to me, it must be ac- 
cepted. One may notice that, in calling 
“Antony and Cleopatra” wonderful or 
astonishing, we appear to be thinking 
first of the artist and his activity, while 
in the case of the four famous tragedies 
it is the product of this activity, the 
thing presented, that first engrosses us. 
I know that I am stating this difference 
too sharply, but I believe that it is 
often felt; and, if this is so, the fact 
is significant. It implies that, although 
“Antony and Cleopatra” may be for us 
as wonderful an achievement as the 
greatest of Shakespeare’s plays, it has 
not an equal value. Besides, in the 
attempt to rank it with them there is 
involved something more, and more im- 
portant, than an error in valuation. 
There is a failure to discriminate the 
peculiar marks of “Antony and Cleopa- 
tra” itself, marks which, whether or 
no it be the equal of “Hamlet” or 
“Lear,” make it decidedly different. 
If I proceed to speak of some of these 
differences it is because they thus go 
to make the individuality of the play, 
and because in criticism they seem 
often not to be distinctly apprehended. 


Why, let us begin by asking, is “An- 
tony and Cleopatra,” though so wonder- 
ful a work and so full of 
strength, a play rarely acted? For a 
tragedy, it is not painful. Though un- 
fit for children, it cannot be called in- 
decent: some slight omissions, and such 
a flattening of the heroine’s part as 
may confidently be expected, would 
leave it perfectly presentable. It is, no 
doubt, in the third and fourth Acts, 
very defective in construction. Even 
on the Elizabethan stage, where scene 
followed scene without a pause, this 
must have been felt; and in our the- 
atres it would be felt much more. 
There, in fact, these two and forty 
scenes could not possibly be acted as 


angelic 
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they stand. But defective construction 
would not distress the bulk of an audi- 
ence, if the matter presented were that 
of “Hamlet” or “Othello,” of “Lear” or 
“Macbeth.” The matter must lack some- 
thing which is present in those trage- 
dies; and here is the point of difference 
which explains the fact that “Antony 
and Cleopatra” has never attained their 
popularity either on the stage or off it. 

Most of Shakespeare’s tragedies are 
dramatic in a special sense of the word, 
as well as in its general sense, from 
beginning to end. The story is not 
merely exciting and impressive from 
the movement of conflicting forces to- 
wards a terrible issue; but from time 
to time there come situations and 
events which, even apart from their 
bearing on the future, appeal most 
powerfully to the dramatic. feelings— 
scenes of action or passion which agi- 
tate the audience with alarm, horror, 
painful expectation, or absorbing sym- 
pathies and antipathies. Think of the 
street fights in “Romeo and Juliet,” 
the killing of Mercutio and Tybalt, the 
rapture of the lovers, and their despair 
when Romeo is banished. Think of 
the ghost scenes in the first Act of 
“Hamlet,” the passion of the early so- 
liloquies, the scene between Hamlet 
and Ophelia, the play-scene, the sparing 
of the King at prayer, the killing of 
Polonius. Is not “Hamlet,” if you 
choose so to regard it, the best melo- 
drama in the world? Think at your 
leisure of “Othello,” ‘“‘Lear,” and “Mac- 
beth” from the same point of view; 
but consider here and now even the 
two tragedies which, as dealing with 
Roman history, are companions of “An- 
tony and Cleopatra.” Consider in 


1We are to understand, surely, that Enobarbus 
dies of *‘thought’’ (melancholy or grief), and has 
no need to seek a “‘swifter mean.’’ Cf. iv, vi, 34 
with the death-scene and his address there 


seq., 
to the moon as the ‘“‘sovereign mistress of true 
melancholy”’ (iv, ix). Cf. also III, xiii, where, 
to Oleopatra’s questien after Actium, ‘‘What 
shall we do, Enobarsus?’’ ke answers, ‘Think, 


and die.”’ 
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“Julius Cesar” the first suggestion of 
the murder, the preparation for it in a 
“tempest dropping fire,” the murder it- 
self, the speech of Antony over the 
corpse, and the tumult of the furious 
crowd; in “‘Coriolanus” the bloody bat- 
tles on the stage, the scene in which 
the hero attains the consulship, the 
scene of rage in which he is banished. 
And remember that all this, in each of 
those seven cases, comes before the 
third Act is finished. 

In the first three Acts of our play 
what is there resembling this? Al- 
most nothing. People converse, dis- 
cuss, accuse one another, excuse them- 
selves, mock, describe, drink together, 
arrange a marriage, meet and part; 
but they do not kill, do not even trem- 
ble or weep. We see hardly one vio- 
lent movement; until the battle of Ac- 
tium is over we witness scarcely any 
vehement passion; and that battle, as it 
is a naval action, we do not see. Ever 
later, Enobarbus, when he dies, simply 
dies; he does not kill himself.1. We 
hear wonderful talk; but it is not talk, 
like that of Macbeth and Lady Mac- 
beth, or Othello and Iago, at which we 
hold our breath. The scenes that we 
remember first are those that portray 
Cleopatra; Cleopatra coquetting, tor- 
menting, beguiling her lover to stay; 
Cleopatra left with her women and 
longing for him; Cleopatra receiving the 
news of his marriage; Cleopatra ques- 
tioning the messenger about Octavia’s 
personal appearance. But this is to say 
that the scenes we remember first are 
the ast indispensable to the plot. One 
at least is not essential to it at all. 
And this, the astonishing scene where 
she storms at the messenger, strikes 

The character of Enobarbus is practically an 
invention of Shakespeare's. The death-scene, I 


may add, is one of the many passages which 
prove that he often wrote what pleased his 


imagination but would lese half its effect in the | 


theatre. The darkness and moonlight could not 
be represented on a pablic stage in his time. 

















him, and draws her dagger on him, is 
the one passage in the first half of the 
drama that contains either an explo- 
sion of passion or an exciting bodily 
action. Nor is this all. The first half 
of the play, though it forebodes trag- 
edy, is not definitely tragic in tone. 
Certainly the Cleopatra scenes, even 
the one just referred to, are not so. 
We read them, and we should witness 
them, in delighted wonder and even 
with amusement. The only scene that 
can vie with them, that of the revel 
on Pompey’s ship, is in great part hu- 
morous. Enobarbus, in this part of 
the play, is always humorous. Even 
later, when the tragic tone is deepen- 
ing, the whipping of Thyreus, in spite 
of Antony’s rage, moves mirth. A 
play of which all this can truly be said 
may well be as masterly as “Othello” 
or “Macbeth,” and more delightful; 
but, in the greater part of its course, 
it cannot possibly excite the same emo- 
tions. It does not attempt to do so; 
and to regard it as though it made this 
attempt is to miss its specific character 
and the intention of its author. 

That character depends only in part 
on Shakespeare’s fidelity to his histori- 
cal authority. This fidelity (I may re- 
mark) is often greatly exaggerated; for 
Shakespeare did not merely present the 
story of ten years as though it occupied 
perhaps one-fifth of that time, nor did 
he merely invent freely, but in critical 
places he made startling changes in the 
order and combination of events. Still 
it may be said that, dealing with a his- 
tory so famous, he could not well make 
the first half of his play very exciting, 
moving, or tragic. And this is true so 
far as mere situations and events are 
concerned. But, if he had chosen, he 
might easily have heightened the tone 
and tension in another way. He might 
have made the story of Antony’s at- 
tempt to break his bondage, and the 
story of his relapse, extremely excit- 
ing, by portraying with all his foree the 
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severity of the struggle and the magni- 
tude of the fatal step. And the struc- 
ture of the play might seem at first to 
suggest this intention. At the opening 
Antony is shown almost in the begin- 
ning of his infatuation; for Cleopatra is 
not sure of her power over him, exerts 
all her fascination to detain him, and 
plays the part of the innocent victim 
who has yielded to passion and must 
now expect to be deserted by her se- 
ducer. Alarmed, and ashamed at the 
news of the results of his inaction, he 
rouses .himself, tears himself away, 
and speeds to Italy. His very com- 
ing is enough to frighten Pompey into 
peace. He reconciles himself with Oc- 
tavius, and, by his marriage with the 
good and beautiful Octavia, seems to 
have knit a bond of lasting amity with 
her brother, and to have guarded him- 
self against the passion that threatened 
him with ruin. At this point his 
power, the world’s peace, and his own 
peace, appear to be secured; his for- 
tune has mounted to its apex. But 
soon (very much sooner than in Plu- 
tarch’s story) comes the downward turn 
or counter-stroke. New causes of of- 
fence arise between the brothers-in- 
law. To remove them Octavia leaves 
her husband in Athens and durries to 
Rome. Immediately Antony returns 
to Cleopatra and, falling at once into a 
far more abject slavery than before, is 
quickly driven to his doom. 

Now Shakespeare, I say, with his 
matchless power of depicting an in- 
ward struggle, might have made this 
story, even where it could not furnish 
him. with thrilling incidents, the source 
of powerful tragic emotions; and, in 
doing so, he would have departed from 
his authority merely in his conception 
of the hero’s character. But he does 
no such thing till the catastrophe is 
near. Antony breaks away from Cleo- 
patra without any strenuous conflict. 
In a variety of ways we are pre- 
vented from feeling any real doubt of 
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his return—through the impression 
made on us by Octavius, through occa- 
sional glimpses into Antony’s mind, 
through the absence of any doubt in 
Enorbarbus, through scenes in Alexan- 
dria which display Cleopatra and dis- 
play her irresistible. And finally, the 
downward turn itself, the fatal step of 
Antony’s return, is shown without the 
slightest emphasis. Nay, it is not 
shown, it is only reported; and not a 
line portrays any inward struggle pre- 
ceding it. On this side also, then, the 
drama makes no attempt to rival the 
other tragedies; and it was essential to 
its own peculiar character and its most 
transcendent effects that this attempt 
should not be made, but that Antony’s 
passion should be represented as a 
force which he could hardly even de- 
sire to resist. By the very scheme of 
the work, therefore, tragic impressions 
of any great volume or depth were re- 
served for the last stage of the con- 
flict; while the main interest, down to 
the battle of Actium, was directed to 
matters exceedingly interesting and 
even, in the wider sense, dramatic, but 
neither terrible nor piteous—on the one 
hand, the political aspect of the story; 
on the other, the personal causes which 
helped to make the issue inevitable. 


The political situation and its devel- 
opment are simple. The story is taken 
up almost where it was left, years be- 
fore, in “Julius Cesar.” There Brutus 
and Cassius, to prevent the rule of one 
man, assassinate Ceesar. Their pur- 
pose is condemned to failure, not 
merely because they make mistakes, 
but because that political necessity 
which Napoleon identified with destiny 
requires the rule of one man. They 
spill Ceesar’s blood, but his spirit walks 
abroad and turns their swords against 
their own breasts; and the world is 
left divided among three men, his 
friends and his heir. Here “Antony 
and Cleopatra” takes up the tale; and 


its business, from this point of view. 
is to show the reduction of these three 
to one. That Lepidus will not be this 
one was clear already in “Julius 
Ceesar”; it must be Octavius or An- 
teny. Both ambitious, they are also 
men of such opposite tempers that they 
would scarcely long agree even if they 
wished to, and even if destiny were not 
stronger than they. As it is, one of 
them has fixed his eyes on the end, 
sacrifices everything for it, uses every- 
thing as a means to it. The other, 
though far the greater soldier and wor- 
shipped by his followers, has no such 
singleness of aim; nor yet is power, 
however desirable to him, the most de- 
sirable thing in the world. At the be- 
ginning he is risking it for love; at the 
end he has lost his half of the world, 
and lost his life, and Octavius rules 
alone. Whether Shakespeare had this 
clearly in his mind is a question neither 
answerable nor important; this is what 
came out of his mind. 

Shakespeare, I think, took little in- 
terest in the character of Octavius, and 
he has not made it wholly clear. It is 
not distinct in Plutarch’s “Life of An- 
tony”; and I have not found traces that 
the poet studied closely the “Life of 
Octavius,” included in North’s volume. 
‘Fo Shakespeare he is one of those men, 
like Bolingbroke and Ulysses, who have 
plenty of “judgment” and not much 
“blood.” Victory in the world, accord- 
ing to the poet, almost always goes to 
such men; and he makes us respect, 
fear, and dislike them. His Octavius is 
very formidable. His cold determina- 
tion half paralyzes Antony; it is so even 
in “Julius Cesar.” In “Antony and 
Cleopatra” Octavius is more than once 
in the wrong, but he never admits it; 
he silentky pushes his rival a step back- 
ward; and, when he ceases to fear, he 
shows contempt. He neither enjoys 
war nor is great in it; at first, there- 
fore, he is anxious about the power of 
Pompey, and stands in need of Antony. 
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As soon as Antony’s presence has 
served his turn, and he has patched up 
a union with him and seen him safely 
off to Athens, he destroys first Pom- 
pey and next Lepidus. Then, dexter- 
ously using Antony’s faithlessness to 
Octavia and excesses in the East in or- 
der to put himself in the right, he 
makes for his victim with admirable 
celerity while he is still drunk with the 
joy of reunion with Cleopatra. For his 
ends Octavius is perfectly efficient, 
but he is so partly from his limitations. 
One phrase of his is exceedingly char- 
acteristic. When Antony in rage and 
desperation challenges him to single 
combat. Octavius calls him “the old 
ruffian.” There is a horrid aptness in 
the pharse, but it disgusts us. It is 
shameful in this boy, as hard and 
smooth as polished steel, to feel at such 
a time nothing of the greatness of his 
victim and the tragedy of his victim’s 
fall. Though the challenge of Antony 
is absurd, we would give much to see 
them sword to sword. And, when Cleo- 
patra by her death cheats the con- 
queror of his prize, we feel unmixed 
delight. 

The doubtful point in the character is 
this. Plutarch says that Octavius was 
reported to love his sister Octavia 
dearly; and in the drama he several 
times expresses such love. When, 
then, he proposed her marriage with 
Antony (for of course it was he who 
spoke through Agrippa), was he honest, 
or was he laying a trap and, in doing 
so, sacrificing his sister? Did he hope 
the marriage would really unite him 
with his brother-in-law; or did he 
merely mean it to be a source of future 
differences; or did he calculate that, 
whether it secured peace or dissension, 
it would in either case bring him great 
advantage? Shakespeare, who was 

2 “Now whilest Antonius was busie in this 
preparation, Octauia his wife, whom he had 
left at Rome, would needs take sea to come ynto 


Her brother Octauius Cesar was willing 
not for his respect at all (as most 
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quite us intelligent as his readers, must 
have asked himself some such ques- 
tion; but he may have chosen not to 
answer it even to himself; and, in any 
case, he has left the actor (at least the 
actor in days later than his own) to 
choose an answer. If I were forced to 
choose, I should take the view that 
Octavius was, at any rate, not wholly 
honest; partly because I think ‘this 
view best suits Shakespeare’s usual 
way of conceiving a character of this 
kind; partly because Plutarch con- 
strued in this manner Octavius’s be- 
havior in regard to his sister at a later 
time, and this hint might naturally in- 
fluence the poet’s way of imagining hi 
earlier action.? ’ 
Though the character of Octavius is 
neither attractive nor wholly clear, his 
figure is invested with a certain tragic 
dignity, because he is felt to be the 
Man of Destiny, the agent of forces 
against which the intentions of an in- 
dividual would avail nothing. He is 
represented as having himself some 
feeling of this kind. His lament over 
Antony, his grief that their stars were 
irreconcilable, may be genuine, though 
we should be surer if it were uttered 
in soliloquy. His austere words to Oc- 
tavia again may speak his true mind:— 


Be you not troubled with the time, 
which drives 

O’er your content these strong necessi- 
ties; 

But let determined things to destiny 

Hold unbewailed their way. 


In any case the feeling of destiny 
comes through to us. It is aided by 
slight touches of supernatural effect; 
first in the Soothsayer’s warning to An- 
tony that his genius or angel is over- 
powered whenever he is near Octavius; 
then in the strangely effective scene 
authors do report) as for that he might have an 
honest colour to make warre with Antonius if 
he did misuse her, and not esteeme of her as she 


ought to be.’’—‘Life of Antony’’ (North's Trans- 
lation), sect. 29. 
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where Antony’s soldiers, in the night 
before his last battle, hear music in the 
air or under the earth: 


"Tis the god Hercules, whom Antony 
loved, 
Now leaves him. 


And to the influence of this feeling in 
giving impressiveness to the story is 
added that of the immense scale and 
world-wide issue of the conflict. Even 
the distances traversed by fleets and 
armies enhance this effect. 

And yet there seems to be something 
half-hearted in Shakespeare’s appeal 
here, something even ironical in his 
presentation of this conflict. Its external 
magnitude, like Antony’s magnificence 
in lavishing realms and gathering the 
kings of the East in his support, fails 
to uplift or dilate the imagination. 
The struggle in Lear’s little island 
seems to us to have an infinitely wider 
scope. It is here that we are some- 
times reminded of “Troilus and Cres- 
sida,” and the cold and disenchanting 
light that is there cast on the Trojan 
War. The spectacle which he portrays 
leaves Shakespeare quite undazzled; he 
even makes it appear inwardly small. 
The lordship of the world, we ask our- 
selves, what is it worth, and in what 
spirit do these “world-sharers” contend 
for it? They are no champions of 
their country like Henry V. The con- 
queror knows not even the glory of 
battle. Their aims, for all we see, are 
as personal as if they were captains 
of banditti; and they are followed 
merely from self-interest or private at- 
tachment. The scene on Pompey’s gal- 
ley is full of this irony. One “third 
part of the world” is carried drunk to 
bed. In the midst of this mock boon- 
companionship the pirate whispers to 
his leader to cut first the cable of his 
ship and then the throats of the other 
two Emperors; and we should not 
greatly care if Pompey took the ad- 
vice. Later, a short scene, totally use- 


less to the plot, and purely satiric in 
its purport, is-slipped in to show Ven- 
tidius afraid to. pursue his Parthian 
conquests- because it is not safe for 
Antony’s lieutenant to outdo his mas- 
ter. A painful sense of hollowness 
oppresses us. We know too well what 
must happen in a world so splendid, so 
false, and so petty. We turn for re- 
lief from the political game to those 
who are sure to lose it; to those who 
love some human being better than a 
prize, to Eros and Charmian and Iras; 
to Enobarbus, whom the world cor- 
rupts, but who has a heart that can 
break with shame; to the lovers, who 
seem to us to find in death something 
better than their victor’s life. 

This presentation of the outward con- 
flict has two results. First, it blunts 
our feeling of the greatness of Antony’s 
fall from prosperity. Indeed this feel- 
ing, which we might expect to be un- 
usually acute, is not so; it is less acute, 
for example, than the like feeling in 
the case of Richard II, who loses so 
much smaller a realm. Our deeper 
sympathies are focussed rather on An- 
tony’s heart, on the inward fall to 
which the enchantment of passion leads 
him, and the inward greatness which 
succeeds it. And the second result is 
this. The greatness of Antony and 
Cleopatra in their fall is so much 
heightened by contrast with the world 
they lose and the conqueror who wins 
it, that the positive element in the final 
tragic impression, the element of recon- 
ciliation, is strongly emphasized. The 
peculiar effect of the drama depends 
partly, as we have seen, on the ab- 
sence of definitely tragic scenes and 
events in its first half, but it depends 
quite as much on this emphasis. In any 
Shakespedrean tragedy we watch some 
elect spirit colliding through its error 
and defect, with a superhuman power 
which bears it down; and yet we feel 
that this spirit, even in the error and 
defect, rises by its greatness into ideal 
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union with the power that overwhelms 
it. In some tragedies this latter feel- 
ing is relatively weak. In “Antony 
and Cleopatra” it is unusually strong; 
stronger, with some readers at least, 
than the fear and grief and pity with 
which they contemplate the tragic er- 
ror and the advance of doom. 


The two aspects of the tragedy are 
presented together in the opening 
scene. Here is the first. In Cleo- 
patra’s palace one friend of Antony is 
describing to another, just arrived 
from Rome, the dotage of their great 
general; and, as the lovers enter, he 
exclaims:— 


Look, where they come: 
Take but good note, and you shall see 
in him 
The triple pillar of the world trans- 
formed 
Into a strumpet’s fool: behold and see. 


With the next words the other aspect 
appears :— 


Cleo. If it be love indeed, tell me how 
much. 

There’s beggary in the love that 
can be reckoned. 

I’l] set a bourne how far to be 
beloved. 

Then must thou needs find out 
new heaven, new earth. 


Ant. 
Cleo. 


Ant. 


And directly after, when he is pro- 
voked by reminders of the news from 
Rome:— 


Let Rome in Tiber melt, and the wide 
arch 

Of the ranged empire fall! 
space 

Kingdoms are clay: our dungy earth 
alike 

Feeds beast as man: the nobleness of 
life 

Is to do thus. 


Here is my 


Here is the tragic excess, and with it 
the tragic greatness, the capacity of 
finding in something the infinite, and 
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of pursuing it into the jaws of death. 
The two aspects are shown here with 
the exaggeration proper in dramatic 
characters. Neither the phrase “a 
strumpet’s fool,” nor the assertion “the 
nobleness of life is to do thus,” an- 
swers to the total effect of the play. 
But the truths they exaggerate are 
equally essential; and the commoner 
mistake in criticism is to understate 
the second. It is plain that the love of 
Antony and Cleopatra is destructive; 
that in some way it clashes with the 
nature of things; that, while they are 
sitting in their paradise like gods, its 
walls move inward and crush them at 
last to death. This is no invention of 
moralizing critics; it is in the play; and 
any one familiar with Shakespeare 
would expect beforehand to find it 
there. But then to forget because of it 
the other side, to deny the name of 
love to this ruinous passion, to speak 
as though the lovers had utterly missed 
the good of life, is to mutilate the trag- 
edy and to ignore a great part of its 
effect upon us. For we sympathize 
with them in their passion; we feel in 
it the infinity there is in man; even 
while .we acquiesce in their defeat 
Wwe are exulting in their victory; and 
when they have vanished we say, 


the odds is gone, 
And there is nothing left remarkable 
Beneath the visiting moon. 


Though we hear nothing from Shake- 
speare of the cruelty of Plutarch’s An- 
tony, or of the misery caused by his 
boundless profusion, we do not feel the 
hero of the tragedy to be a man of the 
noblest type, like Brutus, Hamlet, or 
Othello. He seeks power merely for 
himself and uses it for his own pleas- 
ure. He is in some respects unscru- 
pulous; and, while it would be unjust 
to regard his marriage exactly as if it 
were one in private life, we resent his 
treatment of Octavia, whose character 
Shakespeare was obliged to leave a 
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mere sketch, lest our feeling for the 
hero and heroine should be too much 
chilled. Yet, for all this, we sympa- 
thize warmly with Antony, are greatly 
drawn to him, and are inclined to re- 
gard him as a noble nature half spoiled 
by his time. 

It is a large, open, generous, expan- 
sive nature, quite free from envy, capa- 
ble of great magnanimity, even of en- 
tire devotion. Antony is unreserved, 
naturally straightforward, we may al- 
most say simple. He can admit faults, 
accept advice and even reproof, take 
a jest against himself with good- 
humor. 

He is courteous (to Lepidus, for ex- 
ample, whom Octavius treats with cold 
contempt); and, though he can be ex- 
ceedingly dignified, he seems to pre- 
fer a blunt though sympathetic plain- 
ness, which is one cause of the attach- 
ment of his soldiers. He has none 
of the faults of the brooder, the senti- 
mentalist, or the man of principle; his 
nature tends to splendid action and 
lusty enjoyment. But he is neither a 
mere soldier nor a mere sensualist. He 
has imagination, the temper of an artist 
who revels in abundant and rejoicing 
appetites, feasts his senses on the glow 
and richness of life, flings himself into 
its mirth and revelry, yet feels the 
poetry in all this, and is able also to 
put it by and be more than content 
with the hardships of adventure. Such 
a man could never have sought a crown 
by a murder like Macbeth’s, or, like 
Brutus, have killed on principle the 

% Ant. Eros, thou yet behold’st me? 

Eros. Ay, noble lord. 

Ant. Sometime we see a cloud that's drag- 

onish ; 
A vapor, sometime, like a bear or lion, 
A tower'’d citadel, a pendant rock, 
A forked mountain, or blue promontory 


With trees upon’t, that nod unto the world, 
And mock our eyes with air: thou hast seen 


these signs; 
They are black vesper’s pegeants. 
Eros. Ay, my lord. 
Ant. That which is now a borse, even with 
a thought 


The rack dislimns, and makes it indistinct, 


man who loved him, or have lost the 
world for a Cressida. 

Beside this strain of poetry he has 
a keen intellect, a swift perception of 
the lie of things, and much quickness 
in shaping a course to suit them. In 
“Julius Czsar” he ‘shows this after 
the assassination, when he appears as 
a dexterous politician as well as a 
warm-hearted friend. He admires 
what is fine, and can fully appreciate 
the nobility of Brutus; but he is sure 
that Brutus’s ideas are moonshine, that 
(as he says in our play) Brutus is mad; 
and, since his mighty friend, who was 
immeasurably the finest thing in the 
world, has perished, he sees no reason 
why the inheritance should not be his 
own. Full of genuine grief, he uses 
his grief like an artist to work on oth- 
ers, and greets bis success with the 
glee of a successful adventurer. In 
the earlier play he proves himself a 
master of eloquence, and especially of 
pathos; and he does so again in the 
later. With a few words about his 
fall, he draws tears from his followers 
and even from the caustic humorist 
Enobarbus. Like Richard II, he sees 
his own fall with the eyes of a poet, 
but a poet much greater than the young 
Shakespeare, who could never have 
written Antony’s wonderful speech 
about the sunset clouds.* But we lis- 
ten to Antony, as we do not to Richard, 
with entire sympathy, partly because 
he is never unmanly, partly because he 
himself is sympathetic and longs for 
sympathy. 

As water is in water. 

Eros. It does, my lord. 

Ant. My good knave Eros, now thy captain is 
Even such a body: here I am Antony; 

Yet cannot hold this visible shape, my knave. 
I made these wars for Egypt; and the queen,— 
Whose heart I thought I had, for she had mine; 
Which, whilst it was mine, had annex’d unto’t 
A million more, now lost, — she, Eros, bas 
Pack'’d cards with Cesar, and false-play’d my 

glory 
Unto an enemy's triumph. 


Nay, weep not, gentle Eros; there is left us 
Ourselves to end ourselves. 
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The first of living soldiers, an able 
politician, a most persuasive orator, 
Antony nevertheless was not born to 
rule the world. He enjoys being a 
great man, but he has not the love of 
rule for rule’s sake. Power for him 
is chiefly a means to pleasure. The 
pleasure he wants is so huge that he 
needs a huge power; but half the world, 
even a third of it, would suffice. He 
will not pocket wrongs, but he shows 
not the slightest wish to get rid of his 
fellow Triumvirs and reign alone. He 
never minded being subordinate to Ju- 
lius Ceesar. By women he is not only 
attracted but governed; from the effect 
ef Cleopatra’s taunts we can see that 
he had been governed by Fulvia. Nor 
has he either the patience or the stead- 
fastness of a born ruler. He contends 
fitfully, and is prone to take the step 
that is easiest at the moment. This 
is the reason why he consents to marry 
Octavia. It seems the shortest way out 
of an awkward situation. He does not 
intend even to try to be true to her. 
He will not think of the distant 
consequences. 

A man who loved power even as 
thousands of insignificant people love 
it would have made a sterner struggle 
than Antony’s against his enchantment. 
He can hardly be said to struggle at 
all. He brings himself to leave Cleo- 
patra only because he knows he will 
return. In every moment of his ab- 
sence, whether he wake or sleep, a 
siren music in his blood is singing 
him back to her, and to this music, 
however he may be occupied, the soul 
within his soul leans and listens. The 
joy of life had always culminated for 
him in the love of women: he could 
say “no” to none of them: of Octavia 
herself he speaks like a poet. When 
he meets Cleopatra he finds his Ab- 


solute. She satisfies, nay glorifies, his 
whole being. She _ intoxicates his 
senses. Her wiles, her taunts, her fu- 


ries and meltings, her laughter and 
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tears, bewitch him all alike. She loves 
what he loves, and she surpasses him. 
She can drink him to his bed, out-jest 
his practical jokes, out-act the best 
actress who ever amused him, out-daz- 
zle his own magnificence. She is his 
playfellow, and yet a great queen. 
Angling in the river, playing billiards, 
flourishing the sword he used at Phi- 
lippi, hopping forty paces in a public 
street, she remains an enchantress. 
Her spirit is made of wind and flame, 
and the poet in him worships her no 
less than the man. He is under no 
illusion about her, knows all her faults, 
sees through her wiles, believes her 
capable of betraying him. It makes 
no difference. She is his heart’s desire 
made perfect. To love her is what he 
was born for. What have the gods in 
heaven to say against it? To inm- 
agine heaven is to imagine her; to die 
is to rejoin her. To deny that this is 


love is the madness of morality. He 
gives her every atom of his heart. 
She destroys him. Shakespeare, 


availing himself of the historic fact, 
portrays, on Antony’s return to her, the 
suddenness and depth of his descent. 
In spite of his own knowledge, the pro- 
tests of his captains, the entreaties 
even of a private soldier, he fights by 
sea simply and solely because she 
wishes it. Then in mid-battle, when 
she flies, he deserts navy and army and 
his faithful thousands and follows her. 
“I never saw an action of such shame,” 
cries Scarus; and we feel the dishonor 
of the hero keenly. Then Shakespeare 
begins to raise him again. First, his 
own overwhelming sense of shame re- 
deems him. Next, we watch the rage 
of the dying lion. Then the mere sally 
before the final defeat—a sally dis- 
missed by Plutarch in three lines—is 
magnified into a battle, in which An- 
tony displays to us, and himself feels 
for the last time, the glory of his sol- 
diership. And, throughout, the mag- 
nanimity and gentleness which shine 
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through his desperation endear him to 
us. How beautiful is his affection for 
his followers and even for his ser- 
vants, and the devotion they return! 
How noble his reception of the news 
that Enorbarbus has deserted him. 
How touchingly significant the refusal 
of Eros either to kill him or survive 
him! How pathetic and even sublime 
the completeness of his love for Cleo- 
patra! His anger is born and dies in 
an hour. One tear, one kiss, outweighs 
his ruin. He believes she has sold 
him to his enemy, yet he kills himself 
because he hears that she is dead. 
When, dying, he learns that she has de- 
ceived him ounce more, no thought of re- 
proach crosses his mind: he simply asks 
to be carried to her. He knows well 
that she is not capable of dying because 
he dies, but that does not sting him; 
he only calls back his last breath to ad- 
vise her for the days to come. Shake- 
speare borrowed from Plutarch the 
final speech of Antony. It is fine, but 
it is not miraculous. The miraculous 
speeches belong oniy to his own hero:— 


I am dying, Egypt, dying; only 

I here importune death awhile, until 
Of many thousand kisses the poor last 
I lay upon my lips; 


or the first words he utters when he 
hears of Cleopatra’s death:— 


Unarm, Eros: the long day’s task is 
done, 
And we must sleep. 


If he meant .the task of statesman and 
warrior, that is not what his words 
mean to us. They remind us of words 
more familiar and less great— 


No rest but the grave for the pilgrim 
of love. 


And he is more than love’s pilgrim; he 
is love’s martyr. 


To reserve a fragment of an hour for 
Cleopatra, if it were not palpably ab- 
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surd, would seem an insult. If only 
one could hear her own remarks upon 
it! But I had to choose between this 
absurdity and the plan of giving her 
the whole hour; and to that plan there 
was one fatal objection. She has been 
described (by Ten Brink) as a courtesan 
of genius. So brief a description must 
needs be incomplete. Cleopatra, for 
example, never forgets, and, if we read 
aright, we never forget, that she is a 
great queen. Still the phrase is excel- 
lent; only a public lecture is no occa- 
sion for the full analysis and illustra- 
tion of the character it describes. 
Shakespeare bas paid Cleopatra a 
unique compliment. The hero dies in 
the fourth Act, and the whole of the 
fifth is devoted to the heroine.‘ In that 
Act she becomes unquestionably a 
tragic character, but, it appears to me, 
not till then. This, no doubt, is a her- 
esy, but, as I cannot help holding it, 
and as it is connected with the re- 
marks already made on the first half 
of the play, I will state it more fully. 
Cleopatra stands in a group with Ham- 
let and Falstaff. We might join with 
them Iago, but that he is decidedly 
their inferior in one particular quality. 
They are inexhaustible. You feel that, 
if they were alive and you spent your 
whole life with them, their infinite va- 
riety could never be staled by custom; 
they would continue every day to sur- 
prise, perplex, and delight you. Shake- 
speare has bestowed on each of them, 
though they differ so much, his own 
originality, his genius. He has given 
it most fully to Hamlet, to whom none 
of the chambers of experience is shut, 
and perhaps more of it to Cleopatra 
than to Falstaff. Nevertheless, if we 
ask whether Cleopatra, in the first four 
Acts, is a tragic figure like Hamlet, we 
surely cannot answer “yes.” Naturally 
it does not follow that she is a comic 
*The point of this remark is unaffected by 


the fact that the play is not divided into acts 
and scenes in the folios. 
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figure like Falstaff. This would be 
absurd; for, even if she were ridiculous 
like Falstaff, she is not ridiculeus to 
herself; she is no humorist. And yet 
there is a certain likeness. She shares 
a weakness with Falstaff—vanity; and 
when she displays it, as she does quite 
naively (for instance, in the second in- 
terview with the Messenger), she does 
become comic. Again, though like 
Falstaff she is irresistible, and carries 
us away no less than the people around 
her, we are secretly aware, in the 
midst of our delight, that her empire is 
built on sand. And finally, as his love 
for the Prince gives dignity and pathos 
to Falstaff in his overthrow, so what 
raises Cleopatra at last into tragedy is, 
in part, that which some critics have 
denied her, her love for Antony. 

Many unpleasant things can be said 
of Cleopatra; and the more are said the 
more wonderful she appears. The ex- 
ercise of sexual attraction is the ele- 
ment of her life; and she has developed 
nature into a consummate art. When 
she cannot exert it on the present lover 
she imagines its effects on him in ab- 
sence. Longing for the living, she 
remembers with pride and joy the 
dead; and the past which the furious 
Antony holds up to her as a picture of 
shame is, for her, glory. She cannot 
see an ambassador, scarcely even a 
messenger, without desiring to bewitch 
him. Her mind is saturated with this 
element. If she is dark, it is because 
the sun himself has been amorous of 
her. Even when death is close at 
hand she imagines his touch as a lov- 
er’s. She embraces him that she may 
overtake [ras and gain Antony’s first 
kiss in the other world. 

She lives for feeling. Her feelings 
are, so to speak, sacred, and pain must 
not come near her. She has tried num- 
berless experiments to discover the eas- 
iest way to die. Her body is exqui- 
sitely sensitive, and her emotions mar- 
vellously swift. They are really so; 
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but she exaggerates them so much, and 
exhibits them so continually for effect, 
that some readers fancy them merely 
feigned. They are all-important, and 
everybody must attend to them. She 
announces to her women that she is 
pale, or sick and sullen; they must 
lead her to her chamber but must not 
speak to her. She is as strong and 
supple as a leopard, can drink down a 
master of the revelry, can raise her 
lover’s helpless heavy body from the 
ground into her tower with the aid only 
of two women; yet, when he is sitting 
apart sunk ‘in shame, she must be 
supported into his presence, she can- 
not stand, her head droops, she will die 
(it is the opinion of Eros) unless he 
comforts her. When she hears of his 
marriage and has discharged her rage, 
she bids her women bear her away; she 
faints; at least she would faint, but 
that she remembers various questions 
she wants put to the Messenger about 
Octavia. Enobarbus has seen her die 
twenty times upon far poorer moment 
than the news that Antony is going to 
Rome. 

Some of her feelings are violent, and, 
unless for a purpose, she does not 
dream of restraining them; her sighs 
and tears are winds and waters, storms 
and tempests. At times, as when she 
threatens to give Charmian bloody teeth, 
or hales the luckless Messenger up and 
down by the hair, strikes him and 
draws her knife on him, she resem- 
bles (if I dare say it) Doll Tearsheet 
sublimated. She is a mother; but the 
threat of Octavius to destroy her chil- 
dren if she takes her own life passes 
by her like the wind (a point where 
Shakespeare contradicts Plutarch). 
She ruins a great man, but shows no 
sense of the tragedy of his ruin. The 
anguish of spirit that appears in his 
language to his servants is beyond her; 
she has to ask Enobarbus what he 
means. Can we feel sure that she 
would not have sacrificed him if she 
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could have saved herself by doing so? 
It is not even certain that she did not 
attempt it. Antony himself believes 
that she did—that the fleet went over 
to Octavius by her orders. That she 
and her people deny the charge proves 
nothing. The best we can say is that, 
if it were true, Shakespeare would 
have made that clear. She is willing 
also to survive her lover. Her first 
thought, to follow him after the bigh 
Roman fashion, is too great for her. 
She would live on if she could, and 
would cheat her victor too of the best 
part of her fortune. The thing that 
drives her to die is the certainty that 
she will be carried to Rome to grace his 
triumph. That alone decides her. 
The marvellous thing is that the 
knowledge of all this makes hardly 
more difference to us than it did to 
Antony. It seems to us perfectly nat- 
ural, nay, in a sense perfectly right, 
that her lover should be her slave; 
that her women should adore her and 
die with her; that Enobarbus, who 
foresaw what must happen, and who 
opposes her wishes and braves her 
anger, should talk of her with rapture 
and feel no bitterness against her; that 
Dolabella, after a minute’s conversa- 
tion, should betray to her his master’s 
intention and enable her to frustrate 
it. And when Octavius shows himself 
proof against her fascination, instead 
of admiring him, we turn from him 
with disgust and think him a disgrace 


5 Shakespeare, it seems clear, imagined Cleo- 
patra as a gipsy. And this, I would suggest, 
is the explanation of a word which has caused 
much difficulty. Antony, when “all is lost,’’ 
exclaims (iv, x, 38): 


“O this false soul of Egypt! this grave charm,— 

Whose eye beck’d forth my wars, and called 
them home, 

Whose bosom was my crownet, my chief end,— 

Like a right gipsy, hath, at fast and loose, 

Beguil’d me to the very heart of loss. 


Pope changed ‘‘grave’’ in the first line into 
“gay.’’ Others conjecture ‘“‘great’’ and ‘‘grand.’’ 
Steevens says that ‘‘grave’’ means ‘‘deadly,”’ 


and that the word ‘is often used by Chapman” 
thus; but his quotations do not prove his state- 
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to his species. Why? It is not that 
we consider bim bound to fall in love 
with her. Enobarbus did not; Dola- 
bella did not; we ourselves do not. 
The feeling she inspires was felt then, 
and is felt now, by women no less than 
men, and would have been shared by 
Octavia herself. Doubtless she wrought 
magic on the senses, but she had not 
extraordinary beauty, like Helen’s, such 
beauty as seems divine. Plutarch says 
so. The man who wrote the sonnets to 
the dark lady would have known it for 
himself. He goes out of his way to 
add to her age, and tells us of her 
wrinkles and the waning of her lip. 
But Enorbarbus, in his very mockery, 
ealls her a wonderful piece of work. 
Dolabella interrupts her with the cry, 
“Most sovereign creature,” and we echo 
it. And yet Octavius, face to face 
with her, and listening to her voice, 
can think only how best to trap her 
and drag her to public dishonor in the 
streets of Rome. We forgive him 
only for his words when he sees her 
dead :— 


She looks like sleep, 
As she would catch another Antony 
In her strong toil of grace. 


And the words, I confess, sound to me 
more like Shakespeare’s than his. 
That which makes her wonderful and 
sovereign laughs at definition, but she 
herself came nearest naming it when, 
in the final speech (a passage surpassed 


ment, and certainly in Shakespeare the word 
does not elsewhere bear that sense. It could 
mean ‘“‘majestic,"’ as Johnson takes it here. 
But why should it not have its usual meaning? 
Cleopatra, we know, was a being of ‘“‘infinite 
variety,”’ and her eyes may sometimes have 
had, like those of some gipsies, a mysterious 
gravity or solemnity which would exert a spell 
more potent than her gaiety. Their color, pre- 
sumably, was what is called ‘‘black’’; but 
surely they were not, as Tennyson imagined, 
“bold black eyes.’’ Readers interested in see- 
ing what criticism is capable of may like to 
know that it has been proposed to read, for 
the first line of the quotation above, ‘‘O this 
false fowl of Egypt! haggard charmer.’’ 














in poetry, if at all, only by the final 
speech of Othello), she cries— 


I am fire and air; my other elements 
I give to baser life. 


The fire and air which at death break 
from union with those other elements. 
transfigured them during her life, and 
still convert into engines of enchant- 
ment the very things for which she is 
condemned. I can refer only to one. 
She loves Antony. We should marvel 
at her less and love her more if she 
loved him more—loved him well enough 
to follow him at once to death; but it 
is to blunder strangely to doubt that 
she loved him, or that her glorious de- 
scription of him (though it was also 
meant to work on Dolabella) came from 
her heart. Only the spirit of fire and 
air within her refuses to be trammelled 
or extinguished, burns its way through 
the obstacles of fortune, even through 
the resistance of her love and grief, 
and would lead her undaunted to fresh 
life and the conquest of new worlds. 
It is this which makes her “strong toil 
of grace” unbreakable; speaks in her 
brows’ bent and every tone and move- 
ment; glorifies the arts and the rages 
which in another would merely dis- 
gust or amuse us; and, in the final 
scenes of her life, flames into such bril- 
liance that we watch her entranced as 
she struggles for freedom, and thrilled 
with triumpb as, conquered, she puts 
her conqueror to scorn and goes to 
meet her lover in the splendor that 
crowned and robed her long ago, when 
her barge burnt on the water like a 
burnished throne, and she floated to 
Cydnus on the enamored stream to take 
him captive for ever.® 


Why is it that, although we close 
the book in a triumph which is more 
than reconciliation, this is mingled, as 


®Of the ‘‘good’’ heroines, Imogen is the one 
who has most of this spirit of fire and air; 
and this (in union, of course, with other quali- 
ties) is perhaps the ultimate reason why for so 
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we look back on the story, with a sad- 
ness so peculiar, almost the sadness of 
disenchantment? Is it that, when the 
glow has faded, Cleopatra’s ecstasy 
comes to appear, I would not say facti- 
tious, but an effort strained and pro- 
digious as well as glorious, not, like 
Othello’s last speech, the final expres- 
sion of character, of thoughts and emo- 
tions which have dominated a whole 
life? Perhaps this is so, but there is 
something more, something that sounds 
paradoxical: we are saddened by the 
very fact that the catastrophe saddens 
us so little; it pains us that we should 
feel so much triumph and pleasure. 
In “Romeo and Juliet,” “Hamlet,” 
“Othello,” though in a sense we accept 
the deaths of hero and heroine, we feel 
a keen sorrow. We look back, think 
how noble or beautiful they were, wish 
that fate had opposed to them a weaker 
enemy, dream possibly of the life they 
might then have led. Here we can 
hardly do this. With all our admira- 
tion and sympathy for the lovers we 
do not wish them to gain the world. 
It is better for the world’s sake, and 
not less for their own, that they should 
fail and die. At the very first they 
came before us, unlike those others, un- 
like Coriolanus and even Macbeth, in 
a glory already tarnished, half-ruined 
by their past. Indeed one source of 
strange and most unusual effect in their 
story is that this marvellous passion 
comes to adepts in the experience and 
art of passion, who might be expected 
to have worn its charm away. Its 
splendor dazzles us; but, when the 
splendor vanishes, we do not mourn, as 
we mourn for the love of Romeo or 
Othello, that a thing so bright and good 
should die. And the fact that we 
mourn so little saddens us. 

A comparison of Shakespearean trag- 
edies seems to prove that the tragic 


many readers she is, what Mr. Swinburne calls 
her, “the woman above all Shakespeare's 
wonen.’’ 
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emotions are stirred in the fullest possi- 
ble measure only when such beauty or 
nobility of character is displayed as 
commands unreserved admiration or 
love; or when, in default of this, the 
forces which move the agents, and the 
conflict which results from these forces, 
attain a terrifying and overwhelming 
power. The four most famous trage- 
dies satisfy one or both of these condi- 
tions; “Antony and Cleopatra,” though 
The Quarterly Review. 





Beaujeu. 


a great tragedy, satisfies neither of 
them completely. But to say this is 
not to criticize it. It does not attempt 
to satisfy these conditions, and then 
fail in the attempt. It attempts some- 
thing different, and succeeds as tri- 
umphantly as “Othello” itself. In do- 
ing so it gives us what no other tragedy 
can give, and it leaves us, no less than 
any other, lost in astonishment at the 
powers which created it. 
A. C. Bradley. 





BEAUJEU. 
CHAPTER XXIII. smiled.) “One talks to me of a warin- 
ing-pan capacious to bear another 


MEN AND A WOMAN. 


My lady Sunderland remarked that 
my lady Laleham had done better to 
put off her rout till the Day of Judg- 
ment. Ladies and gentlemen would 
then be more at their ease. For that 
famous rout was upon the night of the 
day that saw King James clap seven 
Bishops in the Tower and his Queen 
delivered of a son. Wherefore wild 
looks and rushings to and fro and whis- 
perings, and my lady Laleham in 
despair. 

M. de Beaujeu was at once assailed 
by ladies and gentlemen who desired 
to know why monsieur was adorned 
with bows of white to his breeches. 
Monsieur blandly explained that a 
Prince of Wales was born, and he duti- 
fully rejoiced. The ladies and gentle- 
men looked at each other sideways. 

“You believe it, then?’ said my lord 
Manchester. 

“Corbleu, my lord, I believe in mira- 
cles, I. I remind myself of the late 
Abraham. He was a hundred years 


when he rejoiced in the little Isaac. 
One tells me that no Protestants were 
admitted to the chamber of her Maj- 
de Beaujeu caught 
eye, 


lady 
and bowed and 


esty.” (M. 
Sunderland’s 


woman’s babe to her Majesty’s bed. 
One tells me the butter-woman of Jer- 
myn Street had the honor to have her 
son born a two hours only before the 
Queen.” (Mr. Wharton was heard to 
shigger.) “One says enfin that the 
Prince of Wales, he is to be seen, but 
the butter-woman’s boy, he has van- 
ished!” So, M. de Beaujeu. creating 
consternation. “Bien, bien, cela se peut! 
I say. But remind yourselves always 
of father Abraham and his little 
Isaac.” M. de Beaujeu passed on to 
publish his gospel. My lady Sunder- 
land made eyes at him, but Beaujeu, 
like an honest Huguenot, would have 
nought to say to a renegade’s wife. He 
vanished with some fair Tory dames. 
And Mistress Helen d’Abernon, hav- 
ing no taste for these pleasant debates, 
had escaped from her mother (who en- 
joyed them vastly), and attained to the 
honor of her cousin’s society. Mr. 
Dane—he was always a gentleman of 
admirations—affected M. de Beaujeu in 
his dress. His round face looked out 
of a black periwig, he had the violet 
velvet of Beaujeu. A _ stiff soldierly 
air was oddly wedded to his sturdy 
plumpness. He endeavored to bow 
with Beaujeu’s favorite exaggeration. 














“Mistress Helen d’Abernon? Nay, 
’tis Mistress Helen of Troy!” says he, 
with a smirk. 

“Tis just plain Nell,” said she, and 
held out her hand, and her big gray 
eyes laughed at his airs. 

Mr. Dane took her hand delicately 
with the tips of his fingers, made an- 
other great bow, and kissed it. “I 
amend the phrase,” says he. “’Tis 
nothing less than Venus’ self.” 

Venus pulled her hand away. “Why 
will you talk as if we were two fools?” 
says she. 

Mr. Dane made a gesture of despair. 
“You kill me with a sentence—it is, 
ma’am, a sentence of death.” 

“And ’tis the like of that you have 
learnt in town,” said Nell, and ber lit- 
tle full lip curled. “Do you know, 
Jack, you were more of a man in the 
country.” 

“These censures break my heart.” 
Mr. Dane smiled at her benignly, and 
arranged his lace cravat. 

“Oh, ’tis still the fashion to have a 
heart?” 

“I have one for every fair lady, 
ma’am.” 

“And never a head withal.” 

“Tis lost,” says Mr. Dane amorously 
“while I look——” and looked at her 
bare throat, where a single row of 
pearls lay pallid against the pure warm 
tint of life. 

“For the sake of your poor wits then 
—a good night, Mr. Dane,” cried Nell. 

“I am left, ma’am, desolate,” says 
Jack with another sweeping bow, and 
smiled after her. At the moment 
Beaujeu passed. Without looking at 
him Beaujeu murmured, “Chez moi. 
Vite’ and was gone. 

Mr. Dane walked across the room, 
exchanged a jibe with the Marquess 
of Twyford, and slid out unostentatious 
by another door. At which precise 
moment my lady Sunderland sailed up, 
a stately marvel in rose-pink, to Mis- 
tress Nell. My lady was a thought 
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flushed: “La, child, what roses!” says 
she. breathless, tapping Nell’s cheek 
with her fan. “I must have your re- 
ceipt for them. Tell me now——” Nell 
was drawn away to an alcove. “You 
are fond of your cousin, child?’ says 
my lady in another tone. “He is in 
danger.” She glanced round and 
dropped her voice still lower. “He 
and his friend Beaujeu. Like to be 
hanged. I dare not speak to them be- 
fore this crowd. Tell him—spies are 
abroad. Bid him give that to Beau- 
jeu.” She slipped a scrap of paper into 
Nell’s hand, and closed the girl's fin- 
gers on it. “At once! Let none else 
know or see. ‘Tis life and death.” 
Then, more loudly, “So ’tis goat’s milk 
you use for a wash? Lud, | must 


have one goat more in Whitehall! She 
rustled away, leaving Nell wide-eyed 
and eager. 


Twice Mistress Nell searched the 
rooms. Finding a friend at last in 
Twyford, she was told that Mr. Dane 
had gone. My lord Twyford, however, 
professed himself her most devoted. 
He was desired to get her some tea. 
When he came back Nell was gone. 

She had slipped out, and bidden one 
of the footmen call her a hackney 
coach. As he handed her in, she bade 
the coachman drive her home; but, once 
out of St. James’s Square, she stopped 
the coach and gave the direction of Es- 
sex Street. Letters at least had found 
Jack there. And the coachman winked 
at his whip. 

But M. de Beaujeu was not gone to 
Essex Street. Passing through a 
crowd that was roaring “Lilliburlero,” 
he came to Adam’s in the Piazza. 


Hoo! All in France have taken a 
swear, 
Lilli burlero bullen a la, 
Dat dey will have no Protestant heir, 
Lilli burlero bullen a la. 


—it rose thunderous on the air as M. de 
Beaujeu passed up the stairs and into 
a shuttered room. 


ee 
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“Damn that song of yours, Wharton,” 
says he. 

Wharton laughed and whistled the 
chorus, beating time with his hand. 
“You take things so devilish hard, 


Beaujeu. Begad, you eat plots and 

drink plots and sleep plots—but— 

‘Lero, lero, lero, lero, lilli burlero 
bullen a la!” 


he broke off with the comical tune— 
“why not plot like a gentleman?” 
Beaujeu started: he was very white 
and grim. “Zounds, man, do you never 
laugh at yourself?’ cried Mr. Wharton. 

Beaujeu shrugged his shoulders: “I 
have not the time.” 

“Ob lud!” Mr. Wharton groaned over 
this humorless soul with a humorous 
twitching of his ugly mouth. “I like 
your butter-woman of Jermyn Street, 
though. How little of that was true?” 

“The butter-woman of Jermyn Street, 
who was expecting a child, has mys- 
teriously disappeared. I sent her to 
the country for her health.” He smiled 
and nodded at the street, whence rose 
still loud the roar of treasonable songs. 
“But I infer ’tis thought the affair 
looks very ill for the King.” 

“So we are all ta rave at the King 
for a lie of yours?” said Wharton, look- 
ing him in the eye. 

“Tam vastly honored.” 

“Damme, but you know how to hate! 
Humph! Well, I could near be sorry 
for the King.” 

Beaujeu’s eyes flashed in the light. 
“I think that he has not killed your 
father, Mr. Wharton,” he said coldly. 

Mr. Wharton, having no answer to 
that, made none; and without rose loud 
his song. The mobile was marching 
up and down Covent Garden shouting 
it: 


But if Dispense do come from the 
Pope, 
Lilli burlero bullen a la, 
They'll hang Magna Charta and our- 
selves in a rope, 
Lilli burlero bullen a la! 
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Into the room came stamping a lusty 
gentleman, plump and rubicund, and 
slapped down his hat on the table, and, 
“Zounds, gentlemen, the country will 
never bear this!” he cried. “What is 
to do?’ thus my Lord Bishop of 
London. 

“Te hee,” says Mr. Wharton. 
country has borne much.” 

“But never aught like this, sir. 
Seven of my brethren, seven Bishops of 
the Church lie in chains in the Tower, 
sir!” 

“Where many a good Whig has lain 
before them, my lord. But, begad, I 
do not recall that you had any zeal 
for them.” 

“Ah, but now we have all forgot the 
little disagreements of the past,” cried 
Beaujeu. 

“Your own forgiving spirit has 
taught us,” says Mr. Wharton, with a 
grin—and there appeared the magnifi- 
cence of my lord Devonshire, with the 
most handsome Earl of Shrewsbury 
and Mr. Russell’s lean scowl to support 
him. 

The Bishop, a lamb among wolves, 
one Tory among many Whigs, appeared 
uncomfortable. But a figure came in, 
thin as a lath. He gave one quick 
glance round the room, then took off 
his hat, and they saw tiny bright eyes 
and sharp features seared with wrin- 


“The 


kles. “M. de Beaujeu, your obliged,” 
says he. “Gentlemen, your most 
obedient.” 

And the Bishop, one wide smile, 


sprang to clasp his hand, and, 

“Danby? The devil!’ muttered Mr. 
Wharton. For the Earl of Danby was 
Tory of all the Tories, and Mr. Whar- 
ton had of old beén active to impeach 
him. 

“Pardon, gentlemen all,” said M. de 
Beaujeu. “You did desire me to visit 
you. Eh, I could not visit you all at 


once—so I have asked you to visit me. 
And if also you visit each other—per- 
haps, tant mieuz.” 













































The company studied the face of M. 
de Beaujeu, and at last: “You mean we 
are all in one ship?’ growled Mr. 
Russell. 

“Ah, ah! I mean nothing. Gentle- 
men, you know whom I serve. You 
have said all that you want me. Bien. 
I am here. What do you want?’ 

A silence succeeded him—no gentle- 
man was anxious to be the first to 
want. But my lord Bishop (it was 
plain) restrained himself difficultly, and 
at last, purple in the face, “Gentlemen, 
shall England be vassal of Rome?’ he 
burst out. 

“Those who be of that opinion say 
‘Aye,’” murmured Mr. Wharton. 

“I conceive, gentlemen,” says my 
lord Danby, “we are agreed that to-day 
has changed all. While the Princess 
Mary was heir to the throne we could 
endure, we could wait until nature 
worked our freedom. But now that 
the King seeks to give us a base brat 
as his own so that his Papist tyranny 
may not end witb his life, now, gen- 
tlemen, I say——” 

“To hell with the King!” growled Mr. 
Russell. ° 

“Why, I would leave that for my 
lord Bishop,” said Danby smiling. “I 
say, M. de Beaujeu, you spoke of one 
who knew how to wait. Does he know 
how to act?” 

“Bien, my lord,” cried Beaujeu. 
“And, I say—ask him!” 

“I take you,” says my lord Danby, 
and took snuff. And again came 
silence. 

“Gentlemen, I owe no loyalty to one 
who persecutes the Church!” cried the 
Bishop. 

“Nor I none to a King that would put 
the crown of England on a _ butter- 
woman’s brat,” said my lord Devon- 
shire haughtily. Mr. Wharton, who 
was looking at Beaujeu, was heard 
again to snigger. 

“Te-hee,” says Mr. Wharton. “A 
curst ingenious King, indeed.” 


Beaujeu. 





Then my lord Shrewsbury, with his 
air of saying something vastly noble: “I 
for one would see England free, gen- 
tlemen,” and was answered by the roar 
of the mob without: 


The English confusion to Popery drink, 
Lilli burlero bullen a la! 


“I think,” says my lord Danby, and 
his little eyes twinkled, “I think we are 
all in one ship, gentlemen,” and he held 
out his hand. There followed much 
wringing of fingers, to the small edifica- 
tion of M. de Beaujeu, who at last 
tapped my lord Danby on the shoulder. 

“Enfin, my lord, if you desire a guest 
you invite him,” says he. 

And so at last my lord Danby took 
pen and paper and therewith implored 
the Prince of Orange to come and to 
come soon. Honor was put in pledge 
that those who signed would aid him 
and bring many more to aid. One by 
one they signed; one by one, each with 
some private message for the Prince, 
they took their leave of Beaujeu. Mr. 
Wharton alone was left, leaning on the 
mantel, eyeing Beaujeu. To him Beau- 
jeu turned, and “At last!” says he, 
and tapped his breast where the pre- 
cious paper lay and laughed. 

“Begad, Beaujeu,” Mr. Wharton 
drawled, “James was a knave and a 
fool by right divine, but I doubt we'd 
have thought him a decent rogue but 


for you.” 
“What?” cried Beaujeu. 
Mr. Wharton grinned. “You make 


Sunderland set him on the Bisbops; 
you tell us he has given us for Prince 
a brat of the kennel; and so we are 
mightily moved and we pull the poor 
devil down.” Mr. Wharton chuckled, 
“But I trust I'll be there when you 
and Black James settle accounts in 
hell.” 

“Have no fear,” Beaujeu sneered, and 
then gripped Wharton's shoulder: 
“Man, is it you ask mercy for the King 
of the Bloody Assize?”’ 
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“Mercy? From you? Oh, damme!” 
laughed Wharton. Then drew back 
a little, and looked curiously at Beau- 
jeu. “But, begad, I never heard you 
excuse yourself till to-night,” says he, 
in a tone of surprise. 

Mistress Nell’s hackney coach made 
its way eastward slowly. All the good 
people of London were out in the 
streets, cheering for the Seven Bishops, 
groaning for the Pope and King Louis 
of France, and, failing all else, howling 
“Lilliburlero.” So they were too much 
occupied to make way for Nell’s coach 
readily, and as it jolted through the 
press Nell lay back on the musty lin- 
sey-woolsey, a little frightened, a little 
excited by the noisy crowds, and most 
heartily anxious for her cousin. 

Mr. Healy had worked out Turenne’s 
last campaign with Montecucili, and 
was devoting his own mind to making 
a picture of the ideal garden. He 
held his paper at arm’s length, he put 
his head on one side, and regarded his 
artistry with some complacency. Then, 
judging it too gaudy, put it down, and 
bent over it to mitigate the splendor 
with patches of saxifrage, and as his 
pencil worked he hummed or sang: 


It was a lover and his lass, 
With a hey and a ho, and a hey 
nonino, 
That o’er the green corn-fields did pass, 
In the spring time, the only pretty 
ring time, 
When birds do sing, hey ding a ding, 
ding, 
Sweet lovers love the spring. 


To whom Mr. Dane entered swagger- 
ing and nodded. ‘“Beaujeu not here 
they tell me?” says he, tossing down 
his hat. “D’you know why he wants 
me, Healy?” . 

“Sure, ‘twill be for the pure joy of 
your presence,” said Mr. Healy meekly; 
and Mr, Dane, after thinking it over, 
concluded to laugh. He crossed the 
room to Mr. Healy’s small library— 
vainly essayed Czesar and the Georgics, 
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and found at last “La Fontaine”— 
which appeared to Mr. Dane very child- 
ish, and which he read with a pleasant 
feeling of superiority, stimulated by 
some glasses of the excellent Bur- 
gundy of Beaujeu. 

Dubois appeared in the doorway. 
“Pardon, Mr. Dane, a lady.” 

Mr. Dane struck an attitude. “Du- 
bois, a miracle!” says he. Mr. Healy 
looked at him curiously. “Well, Du- 
bois, well, the wench’s name?” 

“The lady desired herself to give it 
to monsieur.” 

Mr. Dane laughed. ‘“Begad, Healy, 
the wenches give a man no rest,” he 
remarked, looked in the glass to settle 
his cravat, and went out. 

“Beaujeu, my dear,” says Mr. Healy 
to the void, “I do not admire your 
family.” 

Mr. Dane, with his swaggering strut, 
with his practised cynical smile, strode 
into the lady’s presence, and then 
“Nell!” he cried in pure amazement: 
and for a moment the smile was gone. 
She was very lovely in her frightened 
blushing grace as she sprang to meet 
him, folding out her hands. Mr. Dane 
accepted them. 

“Dear heart, you make me proud,” 
says he. 

“I could not help but come, Jack,” 
she murmured, and looked up at him 
with tears in her eyes. 

“Ma belle,” said Mr. Dane, smiling. 
He put his arm round her, and made 
her sit on a couch close beside him. 
“Art incomparable sweet, Nell,” said 
he, bending close. She blushed and 
drew away. Then looking into his 
eyes: 

“You have another tone now, Jack,” 
she said, very quietly. 

“I doubt I am a cruel tease,” says the 
complacent Mr. Dane. “Dear, forgive 
me!’ and he pressed her hand and 
clasped her closer. 

“I looked for you, and then—then you 
had gone—and I could not but come.” 

















Mr. Dane was smiling still, and his 
eyes agleam. Under her drooping head 
the light shimmered and fell about the 
pearls on her neck. He could see her 
white bosom rise and fall. 

“So you came, sweeting!” he whis- 
pered and laughed, and caught her to 
him and kissed her face and neck. 

Her cheeks were hot and dark: with 
all her strength she forced herself a lit- 
tle away. “Coward, Jack!” she cried 
fiercely. “Coward!” 

“Mr. Dane, I had supposed you a 
gentleman!” the voice rang sharp. M. 
de Beaujeu stood in the doorway. 

Mr. Dane’s arms had dropped limp. 
He sat with hanging head and crim- 
son cheeks, a boy ashamed. Nell had 
sprung away from him and _ stood 
breathless, pale now and defiant, turn- 
ing flashing eyes from one to the other. 

“M. de Beaujeu!” she cried, “Lady 
Sunderland bade me tell you spies are 
abroad. You and Mr. Dane are in 
danger. I was to give you this.” M. 
de Beaujeu received the paper with a 
bow. “That is why I am here.” 

“I do not know how to thank you,” 
said Beaujeu, simply. “I am ashafhed.” 

Nell made him a curtsey. “It needs 


not, sir. By your leave—my coach 
waits.” 

“Do you permit me the honor to es- 
cort you?” 


“I thank you. -I had rather be alone.” 

Beaujeu bowed gravely, and moved 
to take her hand. Jack stepped back 
out of the way: “You think no worse of 
me, ma’am, than I of myself,” he mut- 
tered. But Nell swept on, with her 
head borne high. 

On the stairs the mellow voice of Mr. 
Healy was uplifted. 


This carol they began that hour: 
With a hey, and a ho, and a hey 
nonine! 
How that life was but a flower, 
In the spring-time—— 


with that ringing in his ear, with a 
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very white face, Beaujeu bowed to kiss 
Nell’s hand. 

He returned to find Jack looking 
through the curtains at the departing 
coach, and Mr. Healy with a whimsical 
smile looking at Jack. Jack started 
round: “I make no excuses, monsieur,” 
he said sharply, looking Beaujeu in the 
eye, and Mr..Healy’s eyebrows rose 
up. 

“You have none,” says Beaujeu in his 
passionless voice, and went on: “You 
will go at once to the Hague, Mr. 
Dane. The cutter waits you at Black- 
wall:” and he held out the precious 
composition of my lord Danby. 

Jack started back: “No, by God! I 
must see her again!” he muttered. 

“Is she like to desire it?’ said Beau- 
jeu, sneering. ; 

Jack stared at him, flushed, and then: 
“Give it me!” he muttered, snatched it 
and flung on his heel. They beard 
something like a groan. The door 
slammed. 

“ll have been contemplating a ro- 
mance?” Mr. Healy inquired with a 
smile—and was surprised at the pallor 


of ._Beaujeu’s face, who turned and 
said: 
“The fool insulted his cousin 
Nell.” 


Mr. Healy shrugged his shoulders: 
Mr. Healy permitted himself a sneer. 
“It would grieve and surprise you,” he 
said, with some scorn. 

Beaujeu appeared moved. He flung 
out his arm in a gesture of disgust. 
“Oh, you have told me already I am 
mightily like him,” he cried. 

“You perceive a similarity?” says Mr. 
Healy, improving the situation. “Sure 
‘twas the same bad education for you 
both.” Beaujeu turned away, biting 
his lip. “But what would his cousin 
Nell be doing here at all?” 

Beaujeu started. “Mordieu, I had 
near forgot. That from the Sunder- 
land.” He held out to Healy the scrap 
of paper. 
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Mr. Healy smoothed out its creases: 
“ ‘Hide or fly.—S.,’” he read aloud, and 
stared. 
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(To be continued.) 
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But Beaujeu laughed. “Bien, my lady, 
I fly,” says he, and took up his hat and 


went out. 
H. C. Bailey. 





THE KITE. 
“ Better is the sight of the eyes than the wandering of the desire.”—(Ecclesiastes.) 


Three dirty and breathless soldiers 
scrambled painfully through a gap in 
the hedge on the brow ofthe rounded 
slope of the hill, and, taking out their 
maps and field-glasses, lay down prone 
on their stomachs. So dirty were they 
that it was hard to realize that they 
were officers. Resting both elbows 
squarely on the ground, to counteract 
the unsteadiness of hand caused by 
their heaving bodies, their thumbs were 
soon busily twisting the focussing- 
screws as they directed their glasses on 
to a large patch of scrub away below, 
some three miles to the west. On a rise 
in this rough country a long line of in- 
termittent flashes could be seen with 
the naked eye. 

The hedge stretched for some dis- 
tance along the brow of the hill. About 
one hundred yards behind, and parallel 
to it, between hazel hedges, ran a coun- 
try road. This—hardly more than a 
lane—was, to the south of this point, 
sunken, but just here was flush with 
the ground. On the near side of it, im- 
mediately behind where the officers 
were lying, was an open gate, and close 
to this gate a young poplar-tree, against 
which was propped a motor-bicycle. 
In the lane itself were & motor cyclist 
and a couple of orderlies, dismounted 
and holding the horses of the party. 
Down below, in the direction in which 
the three were gazing, stretched a 
peaceful panorama of undulating coun- 
try, fading into a bluish heat-haze in 
the distance. The different crops gave 


a many-hued appearance to the land- 


scape, the richer hue of the uncut hay 
alternating with the still crude green 
of the young grain and the reddish pur- 
ple of the beetroot fields. The few 
fleecy clouds floating lazily in the sky 
here and there cast vague purple blots, 
which slowly moved over hill and dale. 
The white walls and shining roofs of 
the homesteads dotted about stood out 
gleaming in the sunlight, and these, 
with the patches of woodland, caught 
the eye and assisted in some estimation 
of distance, otherwise impossible upon 
the variegated background with its net- 
work of hedges. 

It was an almost perfect day in early 
June. Yet, in spite of the brilliant sun- 
shine, there was an oppressive sultri- 
ness in the air which gave more than 
a hint of a coming storm. 

Far off, in the same positions they 
had occupied all day, hung three war- 
balloons, motionless in the still air. 
They were of a curious shape, and as 
the sun glistened on their distended 
skins they had the appearance of three 
yellow caterpillars monstrous and 
bloated. Upon the youngest of the 
three men under the hedge they had a 
disquieting effect of oppression. He 
felt they were the eyes of the enemy— 
as indeed they were—and was uneasy 
under their silent gaze; at times he even 
imagined that those menacing eyes 
could read not only his actions, but his 
very thoughts and desires. 

Though the elements seemed yet at 
peace, there was clear evidence that 
man was not, for here and there could 




















be seen the angry glow of a conflagra- 
tion with its pall of black smoke. In 
places the dirty-white dust-clouds be- 
trayed the movement of masses, though 
the masses were not visible, while over 
certain spots thick clusters of smoke- 
puffs, suddenly breaking out like an en- 
sign from the halliards of a ship, 
showed where shrapnel shell were rain- 
ing down destruction. These puffs 
were of different colors—the majority 
pure white, but others were of a purple 
and magenta hue as violent as aniline 
dyes. An occasional bright flash, fol- 
lowed by a dull detonation and an up- 
shooting trefoil of black smoke, marked 
the fall of high-explosive shell. From 
the clamor that filled the air, one might 
have imagined that the whole country- 
side formed one large shipyard or 
boiler-maker’s shop, so metallic was the 
sound of musketry close at hand. 
Every moment this body of sound was 
stabbed by the nearer rifie-shots which 
rang out separately, and broken by the 
occasional throb of machine-guns, the 
mechanical beat of pompoms, and the 
booming of artillery. But to an ear 
used to the noise of battles, there was 
one fresh sound—that of the quick- 
firing field-guns; for as they seized some 
fleeting occasion to pour out their 
squalls of shell, individual shots could 
not be distinguished in the continuous 
roar. 

Notwithstanding this din in the air, 
it was difficult to see any signs of life. 
Of the work of man there was ample 
evidence; but of man himself—save 
those on the hill—there was no trace. 
Had a curious observer, however, 
walked some way down the bellying 
slope of the hill, he would have seen 
the backs of a long line of infantry 
digging for dear life near the bottom. 

From all this turmoil down below, 
the little group at the top of the hill 
seemed strangely detached. No shell 
flew screeching over their heads, no 
bullet sang near them—they gazed on 
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undisturbed. At last one put down his 
glasses and sat up with a grunt. 

“We've been looking at the wrong 
place all along. We've been watching 
their flashes and bluff trenches on that 
rise. The guns are using flameless 
powder, and are a good deal closer— 
more to the left of the rough. I can 
just make them out, but cannot see 
how many there are.” 

“I can’t see anything except the 
flashes which appear just where the 
trenches are,” replied a second. 

“Yes, of course, that’s their game! 
D’you see that red and white farm?” 

“Yes.” 

“Above that there’s some water.” t 

“Yes.” ' 

“Above that, still more to the left, 
on that hump covered with——” 

“Yes, yes, I have them now; I should 
say there were more than twenty. 
They don’t seem to be entrenched 
either; but it is hard to tell on that 


background.” 
“There are more like thirty guns 
there,” continued the first. “You may 


be certain they’re entrenched,—they’re 
no fools. They have shown the dum- 
mies and hidden the real trenches, 
which would not require much work 
on such a place as that—an ideal 
place.” 

“And so is this,” added the third, the 
youngest of the three. “If it were not 
for their balloons, we could get a whole 
brigade of guns up here unseen all the 
way, and suddenly open fire from be- 
hind this hedge. Even if they are en- 
trenched, we could enfilade them and 
give them a bad time—enough to keep 
them quiet. If they’re not, Lord help 
them, once we start!” He chuckled 
softly, and muttered fervently to him- 
self, “Yes, Lord help them!” He was 
a gunner. 

He stared for a minute at the nearest 
balloon, silently and in deep thought, 
then taking off his hat, began absently 
to mop his head. Suddenly he stopped 
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quite still, his head turned to one side 
as if listening. 

“My God! it is rising!’ 

The two gazed at him in blank 
amaze, and, startled, at once seized 
their repeating-pistols. 

“The wind, I mean—the wind. 
it on my damp head!” 

They still looked blank. 

“Don’t you see? If the wind only 
rises, down go those cursed balloons, 
and then——” There was no need to 
finish the sentence. The others jumped 
to their feet; one sucked his finger and 
held it up; the other picked a puff-ball 
and thréw it in the air; all watched 
it gently wafted up the hill. 

“Yes, look over there; that’s more 
than haze—it’s cloud!” 

Towards the west there was now a 
low bank of gray cloud stretched across 
the horizon, against which the intermit- 
tent flashes showed bright. 

“Whistle up the cyclist!” snapped out 
the eldest of the three, sitting down 
with notebook and pencil. 

As the cyclist came up, he said, 
“Take this as quick as possible to the 
general of the 10th Division: he must 
be found; but if on the way you get 
near the officer commanding the Corps 
Artillery, show it to him and say I 
want him to read it.” 

After a minute they heard, as they 
got up, the snort of the motor breasting 
a rise on their left, and after three 
minutes there was nothing but the reek 
of petrol to show that any one had been 
on that hill-top. 


I feel 


II. 


The wind has risen with the coming 
storm, and, above, the white clouds be- 
gin to chase each other across the blue 
sky. Out in the open and on the hill- 
tops the trees are stricken by gusts of 
wind which rob the hawthorns of the 
last of their bloom. In the sheltered 
valleys is peace and quiet, and under 
the lee of the hill the sultriness of the 
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whole morning seems to have been 
concentrated. 

The artillery brigade has now been 
waiting some time in that little hollow 
lane between the high banks covered 
with wild-flowers. Long enough to 
breathe the panting gun-teams, and for 
some of the gunners to dismount and 
pluck dog-roses, which they have stuck 
in their hats. 

The still air in this little heat-trap, 
heavy with the smell of horses and the 
overpowering scent of May-blossom 
strewn on the ground, combined with 
the drowsy buzzing of the humble-bees 
—the gentle murmur of a hot summer's 
day—has a somnolent effect on all ex- 
cept the animals, as they stand there 
zigzagged across the lane, the guns and 
limbers slewed to ease the strain. 
They present a succession of shiny 
quivering skins, and tails switching in 
a vain endeavor to drive off the hov- 
ering swarms of flies who divide their 
attention between the backs of the 
men and the horses. Though there is 
no conversation, for the men—here and 
there chewing a biscuit or taking a 
sparing drink from their water-bottles— 
are all tired, yet there is a general air 
of pleasurable expectancy, for the na- 
ture of their present errand is now 
known to all. It is their first experi- 
ence of active service, and the event 
now awaited is to be their baptism 
of fire. In the minds of the more seri- 
ous, a slight though vague feeling of 
apprehension—running like the colored 
thread through the lay of a rope—adds 
zest to their suppressed excitement, for 
many and wonderful have been the 
yarns going the round of the barrack- 
rooms as to the powers of the enemy’s 
quick-firing artillery. Here a more 


phlegmatic man has lit his pipe and 
wastefully thrown the match away, to 
burn to the end among the nettles on, 
the bank—a thing which alone is suffi- 
cient to show that these are the early 
days of operations. 




















How the sun’s rays pour down be- 
tween the trees! How mercilessly they 
betray, even through the cloud of dust 
still hanging in the air, a hint of the 
more unpleasant side of war! The 
weary and lathered horses, the red and 
strained faces of the men, their peeled 
noses, the little runnels made in the 
grime on their cheeks by the perspira- 
tion as it streamed down, the purple 
sweat-patches in the greenish-yellow 
uniform. Now and again, as if mali- 
ciously to accentuate the contrast be- 
tween its dainty self and the crowd of 
men and animals sweating below, a 
pale butterfly flits aimlessly in and 
out of the shadows—sometimes nearly, 
but never quite, settling on a horse or 
gun. 

The windings of the lane only permit 
a view of some hundred yards of its 
length at one time; but even this short 
distance offers an impressive sight. It 
is apparent, in spite of the dust and 
dirt, that the greater number of these 
men—some still on their horses, some 
standing, and some stretched out on the 
shady side of the road—are seasoned 
and in the prime of life; no mere boys 
but men in the best sense of the word, 
sturdy and full-set. Even for gunners 
they are a fine lot; and during this lull 
preceding the coming storm, the sight 
of this little collection of splendid men 
and horses raises thoughts as_ to 
whether any other army in the world 
ean produce their equal. Both men 
and horses are the last word in contin- 
uous training and scientific prepara- 
tion applied to picked material. Not 
only are they good to look upon, but 
good to act. From the showy prettiness 
of a tournament driving competition 
to the serious business of getting on to 
the target they excel; for here at this 
moment is collected the smartest bri- 
gade of field-artillery in the army—and 
that means, as they think, the smartest 
brigade in the world. They are armed 
also with the best guns in the world: 
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there they are one after another slewed 
at an angle across the narrow road, en- 


tirely blocking it with their length. 
Wicked they look in their dusty green- 
ish paint, with an occasional glint of 
steel where it has been scraped off. 
Even to the uninitiated eye these quick- 
firers have a more venomous air than 
the simple old guns; for, with their 
high wheels and low bodies peering 
mysteriously from behind their shields, 
they look like monstrous grasshoppers 
crouching on the hill. Ugly and lethal- 
looking, they are the pride of the gun- 
ners; for though he may not talk much 
about it, never has there been a true 
gunner who did not love his gun and 
thrill with the idea of using it. 

To those, now a little thoughtful of 
the legends concerning the enemy’s 
wonderful quick-firing artillery, the 
sight .of their own weapons, whose 
powers they had so often tested on the 
practice-grounds, is reassuring. They 
have the best gun in the world, and at 
speed of ranging and accuracy of fire 
they are unequalled. What more? for 
are they not going to catch the enemy 
unawares? And to be caught unawares 
by a squall of shrapnel from modern 
quick-firing guns means extinction. 

To the officers, the exact nature of 
the present task is known, and the pos- 
sibilities of the occasion better appre- 
ciated,—for though as yet without per- 
sonal experience in war, they know to 
what a pitch all the nations have 
brought their quick-firing artillery, and 
what is expected from its “rafales,” 
“tir rapide,” “schnell feuer,’—call it 
what you will,—upon an exposed and 
unsuspecting enemy. They are stand- 
ing alongside the horses, one feeling his 
animal's legs, another loosening a girth, 
but the majority cheerfully talking in 
little groups. 

At last the dreary wait is over, a flag 
flickers from one hill to the other. “‘The 
enemy's balloons are down.” With a 
sigh of relief the order is passed, and 
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the brigade moves on, slowly at first, 
then breaking into a trot, for its desti- 
nation is still some way off, and time, 
tide, and the chances for quick-firing 
artillery wait for no man. 

The message has come down from 
the youngest of the three officers who 
were making the reconnaissance under 
the hedge two hours ago. For the 
past hour he has been watching those 
malignant balloons from that same 
spot, and whistling for the wind. As 
the wind has risen so have his 
spirits. 

It is a difficult thing to gauge the 
height of an object in the air, and sev- 
eral times he has thought that the bal- 
loon nearest the enemy’s guns seemed 
lower than it was, only to find out he 
was wrong. 

The cloud-bank to the west grows 
larger, and as its ragged edge creeps up 
over the blue sky, the dark background 
shows up the shining balloons all the 
more brilliantly. The two farthest off 
are coming down—there is no doubt 
about it,—and at last the nearer one 
seems lower. Yes—it is! Down, down 
it sinks. When it is quite close to the 
ground he waves to a signaller behind 
the road, who passes on the message, 
and so back it goes to the waiting 
brigade. 

He crawls behind the hedge, to watch, 
for a moment, the range-takers, who 
have been up here for the past half- 
hour, and who have taken and checked 
and re-checked the range to the en- 
emy’s guns. Some men with tools also, 
who have uprooted the gate-posts, and 
widened the opening from the lane on 
to the hill-top, are now cutting little 
windows through the hedge on the 
brow. A few officers arrive ahead of 
the batteries, and to these he points 
out their positions and the target and 
range. 

All is ready for the coup, and the 
head of the column is even now jang- 
ling up the hill. 
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III. 


The same landscape as watched by 
the three under the hedge, but viewed 
from the other side. In the fore- 
ground, half hidden among the patches 
of gorse and whin on a gentle slope, is 
a long irregular line of perhaps thirty 
guns. It is difficult even at this short 
distance to count their number, for 
they are dotted about here and there 
amongst the clumps of cover. Though 
of a grayer hue, they have a strong 
family resemblance to those others 
resting in the little lane on the hillside. 
By each is a water-bucket, the purpose 
of which is shown by the damp earth 
round the gun, and the absence of dust. 
Alongside also are little shelter-pits dug 
for the gun detachments, the bright 
yellow of the freshly turned earth art- 
fully concealed with pieces of bush. 
The guns, the limbers, and the very 
horses themselves—over there in the 
rear—are embowered in greenery. To 
the observer, the incongruous Jack-in- 
the-Green appearance thus given to 
these engines of destruction seems at 
first ill-timed foolery. It strikes a jar- 
ring note, as does laughter in the pres- 
ence of death. Overhead, to one side of 
the line of guns, a huge yellow balloon 
sways in the rising wind and strains at 
the cable which slants away down to a 
small collection of wagons in a con- 
venient hollow. 

To the general din of battle all round 
is periodically added the roar of a sec- 
tion of the guns in the line as a target 
worthy of a “rafale” of shell is found. 
The paroxysms of noise indulged in at 
intervals by these quick-firers are the 
only sign they give of their action, for 
they neither belch out flame nor kick 
up dust. Each fresh outburst seems 
to call up an echo from the direction of 
some absurdly ill-concealed earthworks 
about half a mile to the rear. The 
enemy are shooting badly, for few 
shells fall near the guns, theugh many 























pass over with a shriek to burst in the 
neighborhood of those conspicuous 
earth-works, whose parapet must be a 
very shell trap, so continuous are the 
explosions on it. An occasional heavy 
shell rumbles up from the south, and, 
passing over with the noise of an 
electric tram, detonates in a foun- 
tain of yellow earth near the same 
target. 

Step across with me for a moment 
and examine this focus of explosions. 
You will find a number of men sitting 
at the bottom of deep pits, and from 
their occupation it is plain that not all 
the explosions so close to them are 
eaused by the hostile shell, for they are 
busily employed in setting off flash 
bombs just outside their yellow para- 
pet whenever their own guns fire. As 
two more shrapnel from different direc- 
tions whistle high above the much deco- 
rated guns, and burst just over the pits, 
it is clear that the latter are the targets 
aimed at. 

Now you will understand the method 
in the madness of the troglodytes in 
their pits and the other stage effects. 

Some little way from his guns is a 
dried-up saturnine sort of man, dirty 
and anything but smart—the comman- 
der of the artillery. He is talking to a 
staff officer, with occasional pauses as 
he stoops to gaze through a telescope 
mounted on a tripod, not to the south— 
the direction in which his guns are 
firing—but towards the hills to the east. 
Close by sits another officer at a field 
telephone in a small pit; such work is 
at the present moment too important 
for an orderly. From the instrument 
a cable, sagging from one bush to an- 
other in loops, leads towards the wag- 
ons near the balloon anchorage: this 
eable is the nerve leading from the eye 
up aloft to the nerve centre below. A 
few soldiers are sitting about. So 
close is this little group that it is easy 
to see that not only do they wear a 
different uniform from those other gun- 
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ners now perspiring on that hillside, 
but that they are of a different race. 

The commander again takes a long 
look towards the hills where something 
seems to excite his apprehension, for he 
converses earnestly with the staff offi- 
cer. After a moment’s conference, the 
latter beckons up an orderly to whom 
he gives a message, with the result that 
four range-finders commence to take 
the range of the poplar-tree, the top 
half of which is visible above that hill 
on the east. The wind increases. 

The distant balloons are already grad- 
ually descending, and a message shortly 
comes down from the observer above 
that it is too windy to remain up. The 
word is given, and slowly the great 
balloon is hauled down to the depres- 
sion near the wagons, where it is prac- 
tically hidden, its approach to the 
ground being the occasion of special at- 
tentions from the enemy. Here, like 
Gulliver among the Lilliputians, it is 
seized by many hands and bound down. 
Hardly has it nestled, with much heav- 
ing of billowy sides, into its hollow, 
when the eye is attracted by something 
dancing up and down among the brush- 
wood. It is an oblong framework, par- 
tially covered with dirty gray canvas, 
which has commenced to make sundry 
abortive little swoops up into the air, 
ending in abrupt dives down again to 
earth. Finally this weird kite—for kite 
it is—makes up its mind and sails 
steadily upwards to the tune of its 
whining cable drum. Up, up it goes, 
holding well in the strong breeze till 
it becomes a mere speck in the sky. 
Another kite follows, then another, and 
again one more, threaded on the same 
cable, till with the combined pull it is 
stretched as taut as a piano wire, and 
hums in the breeze like the weather 
mainstay of a racing yacht. 

The commander walks over to the 
starting-point of the kites, where, sit- 
ting near an exaggerated dirty-clothes 
basket, is a young officer. He is un- 
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shaven, and his face is pale and drawn; 
he appears worn out as he sips slowly 
from the cup of his flask, but as his 
senior approaches, he rises, salutes, and 
listens attentively to his somewhat 
lengthy instructions. He is an excep- 
tionally slight man, and his general air 
of fatigue is explained by the fact that 
he has been observing from the balloon 
for the past three hours: the dark rings 
under his eyes show where the con- 
stant strain has most told. In spite 
of this he is again to go up in the kite, 
not because there is none other capable, 
but because the advantage of having 
up aloft a pair of eyes that already 
know the lie of the country is at the 
present juncture of greater importance 
than the fatigue of any man. As the 
commander concludes, a badly fused 
shell bursts on the ground close to him, 
covering him with sand. He does not 
pause to shake the sand off, but fin- 
ishes his sentence—“Of course it is a 
chance, but they may not notice you go 
up against this cloudy background, and 
may be tempted to take up that posi- 
tion by seeing the balloon go down. If 
they do, well—,” and he looks to- 
wards his guns and smiles thoughtfully. 

The younger man smiles too, takes 
one more pull at his flask, feels if both 
pairs of field-glasses are hanging round 
his neck, for he carries two, straps a 
telephone receiver and mouthpiece 
round his head, and climbs into the 
clothes-basket which is held by the 
men. The basket is attached to the 
rigid kite cable by runners. After test- 
ing the gear, another large kite which 
is harnessed to his prosaic-looking 
chariot is thrown into the air. Making 
one or two ineffectual dives, it catches 
the wind and begins to pull. Slowly at 


first the observer rises, then faster as 
the great wings above him catch more 
of the breeze. Now they feel it, and 
up he sails like a pantomime storm- 
fiend, to the accompanying moan of the 
wire vibrating in the wind. 


In a few 
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moments he is a stationary spot far up 
on the slanting wire. 

How insignificant in contrast to the 
great bulk of the balloon does the whole 
collection of kites appear,—yet—the eye 
is there. 

IV. 


The commanding officer goes back to 
his station by the telephone, and waits. 
Prrrrrt, grumbles the instrument, and 
this time it is he himself who takes the 
receiver. He listens attentively, for 
it is difficult to hear along an aerial 
line, and there is much repetition be- 
fore he finally replies “All right!” to his 
subordinate up above. A word to a 
staff officer, who at once gallops off to 
the guns. Then ensues much activity. 
Within three minutes the whole line 
has been dragged round by hand to a 
position facing the hills on the east, at 
right angles to its former direction. 
The gun-layers at once start laying to 
the range already taken, and buckets 
are emptied on the ground, but no ef- 
fort is made to dig shelters, for they 
will be unnecessary. The exposure and 
loss catised by the new position is ig- 
nored. When all are at their stations 
ready to open fire, a whistle sounds. 

The suppressed excitement is catch- 
ing. That the Commander himself is 
not unaffected is shown from the man- 
ner in which he ostentatiously, and 
with almost too great deliberation, 
chooses a cigar from his case and be- 
gins chewing the end of it.... 

“Prrrrrt,” rattles the telephone: the 
Commander drops the chewed cigar 
and listens. “Are you ready?” gurgles 
down the wire. 

“Yes.” 

“The head of their column is not far 
off the poplar-tree.” 

A pause. ... 


the 
His 


Meanwhile, on the __hill-top, 
watcher has again sat down. 

















vigil up in the air over, he sets himself 
to study the enemy’s guns, amongst 
which he seems vaguely to discover 
some movement. Can they have sus- 
pected anything? As he sweeps his 
glass carelessly across the gray cloud 
towards its terrestrial object, some- 
thing—a midget probably—in the upper 
corner of the object-glass catches his 
eye. He puts down the glass and rubs 
the lens with his handkerchief. He 
looks again. The midget is still there. 
He looks directly at it—it is a collection 
of midgets. Good God! these are no 
midgets—it is a covey of war kites high 
up; in the sky! Yes, and there is the 
silent observer hanging some distance 
below, who must have seen all! 

By this time two or three guns have 
turned out of the lane and are unlim- 
bering. 

He rises and tries to shout—it is too 
late. 


“Now they’re turning out of the road 
to come into action—now two guns 
have left the road—halloa!—are you 
there?” continues the thin metallic 
voice down the wire. 

“Yes.” 

“Let them have it.” 

The Commander, from his lowly po- 
sition, looks up and nods to a signaller 
standing up on a mound; the latter 
.drops his flag. The air is split by the 
noise of the whole line of guns as they 
open rapid fire. It is like the report 
of one piece prolonged into a contin- 
uous long note. 

Upon the brow of that hill of doom, 
hiding the sky-line for perhaps 400 
yards to the right of the now obscured 
poplar, appears a crown of magenta- 
colored smoke, out of which a succes- 
sion of light flashes sparkle. 


By those up over there is heard a 
faint roar in the distance, followed by 
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a whistling sound, and the air above— 
all round—is full of crackling reports, 


shouts, oaths, and groans. Bullets tear 
the earth on all sides, and the steel 
gun-shields ring out like gongs under 
their blows. Everything except the 
dreadful sound becomes blurred in the 
puffs of acrid, tinted smoke which the 
wind drives across the hill-top. 


. . . 


In a minute, automatically, the fire 
ceases—a long period of fire for quick- 
firing guns which fire fifteen shells a 
minute, and much ammunition; but 
this is an opportunity given by the 


gods. 
The Commander puts the telephone to 
his lips— 
“Hullo!—is that enough?’ 
“Wait a minute. My God!—it is.” 
V. 


Not one return shot has been fired. 

The smoke is dissipated by the wind 
as soon as the squall of shell ceases, 
and the scene of the butchery stands 
revealed. 

Behind the hedge are three guns un- 
harmed except for splintered wood. 
Their green tint is all mottled with 
oval patches of shining silver, plated 
by the nickel of the glancing bullets. 
Men are lying about singly, nearly all 
wounded in the head, and nearly all 
dead. A few who still crouch para- 
lyzed behind the shields seem unhurt. 
Horses lie tied together by their har- 
ness in kicking, screaming bunches. At 
the gateway is a tangle of capsized gun, 
limber, man and beast, which entirely 
blocks the lane. 

This is an abattoir better undescribed 
in detail—a medley of dead and dying 
men, animals and vehicles jammed into 
a solid mass. At intervals guns lie 
upturned or wedged across. The mass 
still struggles and heaves. Here and 
there drivers have half-succeeded in 
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driving their guns up the bank, in a gal- 
lant attempt to get out of the shambles, 
with the result that the horses lie dead 
on the top, and the guns lie overturned 
in the hollow. A few unharmed and 
dazed officers and men still shout or- 
ders and shove and push at the guns. 
There, where an ammunition wagon, 
hit by a badly fused shell, has ex- 
ploded, is a cleared space. Branches 
and twigs are splintered in all direc- 
tions, and the shrapnel balls have 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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stripped the leaves from the trees and 
seattered a sparse shower of green over 
their handiwork. 

Though at least one of the shells 
must have been carelessly fused, for on 
its back, under the hedge on the brow 
of the hill, lies the headless body of 
the young gunner officer, the glasses 
still in his left hand, a handkerchief in 
the right, yet, as the small voice had 
squeaked down the telephone wire 5000 


yards away,—it was enough! 
“Ole Luk-oie.” 





“SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE.”’ 


It was not until the nineteenth cen- 
tury was well on its way that philolo- 
gists and musicians began to turn seri- 
ous attention to the vocal customs of 
the Russian peasant. As many as 
8000 of his songs with their variants 
have been collected in one province. It 
is highly improbable that any one of 
them was the work of a single person, 
and the date of many remains unde- 
termined. Year in, year out, century 
after century they have been handed 
down wholly by oral tradition, many 
a family jealously preserving certain 
tunes and words as its own particular 
property. Those who have made a 
study of the relics of ancient Greek 
melodies and music-rhythms are in- 
clined to draw a parallel between these 
and the Russian tunes. If there be 
any similarity, it is doubtless a proof, 
not that the Russian people have bor- 
rowed from the Greeks, but rather that 
both races have had a common origin 
in the East, in Iran. Not that there is 
any resemblance between the haunting 
melodies, the really beautiful rhythms 
‘and cadences of a Rugsian folk-song, 
as sung by natives, and the so-called 


1“The Peasant Songs of Great Russia.’’ Col- 


lected and Transcribed from Phonograms by 
Evguénia Lineff. 
Academy of Science, 
1905. 5s. net. 


Published by the Imperial 
Petersburg. London: Nut. 


“Greek” choruses occasionally droned 
to us in our modern theatres. One 
peculiar type of song, the horovdd, is 
universal all over Russia. Horovid 
means leader of a chorus. It is sung in 
the fields, in the village square, in the 
cottages during the intervals of labor. 
Every Russian villager, man or woman, 
knows a horovdd. It always begins 
with the chief melody sung by one 
voice or by a number of voices in uni- 
son; subsequently this melody passes 
into many parts, but periodically it re- 
turns to the unison or solo. The sec- 
ondary parts are a free imitation of it; 
and once the chief melody, usually 
sung by a bass voice, or by a contralto 
if a woman, has been given out, every 
member of the company develops it ac- 
cording to his or her individual taste 
and imagination, sometimes going 
away from the leader, or anon return- 
ing to him. Those without any talent 
merely “move their voices about,” as 
the village critics, the old women, term 
it, or, to give another very graphic ex- 
pression, they just “yawn” their parts. 
These inexperienced singers are often 
not heard; or, what -is worse, they 
cause confusion by joining now with 
one and now with another, singing no 
definite part of their own. As many 
as seventeen different variations of the 
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one leading melody may often be heard 
going on together. The two sexes 
never mix and sing with each other; 
there are always male and female 
horovddi. .The songs of Great Russia 
are possibly those into which least for- 
eign elements have crept. But the 
Oukrainian province of Little Russia 
is also rich in national songs, and it is 
here that the people have the finest 
Yoices. Some Russian critics find a 
Polish influence in the harmonic struc- 
ture and rhythms of the Little Russian 
melodies. It should be noted however 
that the Little Russian songs, whilst 
in themselves a type apart, would yet 
seem to form a connecting link between 
the national songs of Poland and Great 
Russia. The Kazdak population of 
Oukrainia is of a different stamp from 
the dwellers in the North, less phleg- 
matic and lethargic, and with plenty of 
romance and passion tingling in their 
blood. A graphic and accurate picture 
of them is given by Gdgol in his “Ta- 
rass Boilba.” They are careless and 
easy-going, also disposed to be nomadic 
—for though they rarely quit the prov- 
ince itself, they are fond of moving 
about and changing their domicile in 
the steppes. This habit certainly sug- 
gests a gipsy element; many judges 
therefore consider the Oukrainian 
songs as gipsy rather than properly 
Slav. The broad, slow-flowing rivers of 
Russia seem to exercise a strong fas- 
cination upon the peasant’s imagina- 
tion. He attaches a legend or a song 
to any stream in his neighborhood. On 
the banks of the Volga groups of men 
or women may often be seen in sum- 
mer dragging out timber which has 
floated down from the upper reaches 
and tributaries, and as they drag and 
tug at their burden, they sing one re- 
frain after the other, their voices rising 
and falling in a cadenced crescendo 
and diminuendo. One of their favorite 
sayings is that you cannot escape your 
fate, and the gist of most of their river 
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songs is that if you are born to labor 
you must toil on: “Toil on, toil on 
bravely, one, two, three, and yet once 
more, and the task is done.” Many 
songs belong to the Volga district and 
one is dedicated to “Mother Volga” 
herself. The Russian peasant also be- 
lieves his rivers to be inhabited by mys- 
terious beings: chief amongst these is 
the Roussalka, a harmful kind of naiad. 
The voices of the Roussalki are heard, 
in the rustling of the grass by the 
water’s edge; and the splash of the 
running stream betrays their dancing 
feet. Women and young girls washing 
their clothes or bathing are liable to be 
spirited away by these Roussalki un- 
less they be careful to hum some potent 
charm as long as they remain in or near 
the water. There is no danger of a 
Roussalka pursuing them far on land, 
for if she remain absent from the water 
long enough for her hair to become dry, 
she dies. Some Roussalki however 
have much to do with the harvest, 
sometimes making it plenteous, or else 
ruining it by rain and wind. The har- 
vesters believe that when the grain is 
ripening the Roussalki are permitted to 
leave their watery homes, and scamper 
through the rye or wheat. They hang 
on to the stalks and swing to and fro, 
so that the corn undulates like the sea 
swayed by the wind. 

There are many Roussalki songs. 
There are again the soldier and recruit 
songs. When a Russian regiment is on 
the march, the singing of the soldiers 
alternates with the playing of the band, 
in much the same way that our drum- 
and-fife bands alternate with the other 
players. War correspondents in the 
Russo-Japanese campaign—notably Mr. 
Maurice Baring—were struck with the 
originality of these marching songs. 
Then there are the “drunken drawly” 
songs. These belong to the men (Rus- 
sian women never drink to excess), 
who are apt to become especially vocal 
in their cups. For the singing of cer- 
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tain songs there are fixed reasons. 
Each district has its spring and summer 
horovddi, its Christmas carols (holyadi) 
and its Easter songs. There are spe- 
cial and generally very melancholy 
songs attached to wedding functions, 
notably the bath songs, sung whilst 
bathing and preparing the bride for the 
ceremony, and numerous are the wail- 
ing songs for the dead. The nightin- 
gale is a favorite topic, so is the 
cuckoo, in Russia ever an emissary of 
sadness, but in Finland and Poland a 
harbinger of gladness; and the swal- 
low, the swiftly skimming lastochka, is 
frequently alluded to, being said to fly 
straight from Paradise each year, 
bringing with it the warmth and sun- 
light of summer. The hawk is always 
a go-between plighted lovers, and 
amongst flowers the guelder rose and 
the lily-of-the-valley, which covers the 
steppes in early summer, are much 
mentioned; also the blossom of the 
wild-pear tree, the flower of deserted 
lovers. When we remember that these 
songs are the untutored improvisations 
of an illiterate people, totally ignorant 
of book learning, we can but admire 
their genuine strain of crude poetry, 
and their sincere appreciation of na- 
ture. Besides the horovddi dealing 
with themes of everyday life there are 
the legend-builini, or epic ballads. The 
word is a fair equivalent for our nur- 
sery phrase “once upon a time.” The 
theme mostly turns upon some ancient 
Russian hero (though there are builini 
relating to Napoleon and the Moscow 
campaign). The singers chant strophe 
after strophe, modifying and altering 
the musical phrase according to the 
sentiment of their subject with sur- 
prising feeling and skill. One builina 
can last as long as two or three hours. 
Its rhythmic monotony is by no means 
out of keeping with the broad flat ex- 
panse of a characteristic Russian land- 
scape, gray plains dotted with sad 
where no sound comes 


brown huts, 
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from the forests but the sighing of the 
wind through the branches of the birch 
trees. Occasionally, however, the sing- 
ers will suddenly break forth into a 
lively fantastic strain, getting brisker 
and brisker. Then, after a dramatic 
pause, they fall once more into their 
slow chant. Numerous builini are 
founded upon the Bible, for the Rus- 
sian peasant is extremely religious and 
superstitiously devout. His very desig- 
nation Krestydnin, wearer of a cross, 
points to the epoch when Christianity 
was first adopted in his country. One 
curious semi-biblical song, said to be 
of very ancient date, is called the 
Dream of the Virgin Mary. In her 
dream the Virgin sees her Divine Son, 
and on the bank of a river she also sees 
the cross upon which He is one day to 
suffer crucifixion. He tells her not to 
mourn for He will take her soul to 
Himself, and will paint her image in an 
1k6n which the whole world will wor- 
ship, and that all who listen to the song 
of her dream sha!l attain to the perfec- 
tion of purity. There is also the 
builina of Lazarus in which he implores 
Providence to drag the soul of his piti- 
less rich brother into a fiery flood of 
boiling pitch. A grim kind of prayer, 
but an interesting specimen of simple 
literal belief. The motive of this in- 
tense love of song in the Russian peas- 
ant is beyond investigating; but it is at 
least possible that he sings so often and 
so ‘readily out of the pre-eminently 
vocal quality of his language. Russian 
is rich in open vowels, and one of its 
chief beauties lies in its equally bal- 
anced cadence of hard and soft sounds. 
The peasant indeed can often sing us 
what he cannot say. The words of his 
song do not exist for him without the 
melody, nor the melody without the 
words. He gets hopelessly confused 
if asked not to sing, but to tell one a 
song. And if any attempt is made to 
help him, contention and dispute are 
the only result. 

















Government commissions throughout. be caught only by hearing them. 


the empire are now at work upon these 
songs; the subject is far from ex- 
hausted. This collection by Madame 
Evguénia Lineff is the first which has 
been made by phonograph; the author 
claiming that she has thus found the 
most unerring method of transcription. 
But, knowing the Russian peasant’s 
idiosyncrasies, we think that a certain 
self-consciousness has at times consid- 
erably marred the effect of his singing 
into the lady’s phonograph. Still the 
experiment is not without jnterest, and 
should be persevered in. It has been 
well said though “that neither the 
words nor a musical notation can give 
any idea of the effect of these horovddi 
when sung with a full-throated chorus 
to the open air and sky; their peculiar 
melodious cadence and inflection can 
The Saturday Review. 
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At 
best, collectors can give, as it were, 
only the skeleton of the melody, which 
depends for its execution on an ele- 
ment defying the powers of art to sym- 
bolize.” The main difficulties naturally 
for every modern collector are, first, 
that the Russian folk-songs whatever 
their original source, are obviously the 
outcome of scales quite remote from 
our present tempered system of music. 
For their exact notation we have no 
corresponding signs; secondly, their 
rhythmical accent and punctuation are 
absolutely opposed to any known metri- 
cal system of accentuation in music. 
Should a complete revolution of the 
laws which now govern European 
music ever come about, we may as- 
suredly look for its germs in the Rus- 
sian folk-song. 





CHRISTIANITY AND SCIENCE. 
IIl.—THE DIVINE ELEMENT IN CHRISTIANITY. 


IV.—CHRISTIANITY AND HIsToRY. 


My desire is to go out as far as pos- 
sible to meet, theologians on their ap- 
proach to the camp of physical science; 
for it is generally far more useful to 
discover points of possible agreement 
than to emphasize points of difference. 
To my comrades in science I would 
point out that the leading men among 
orthodox Christians now set us a good 
example, since they no longer seem to 
desire to maintain any fundamental ob- 
jection against overhauling from time 
to time the material] and historical as- 
sertions associated with Christianity, 
and discarding those which cannot be 
established as facts. Discarding, that 
is to say, those which do not satisfy 
one at least of two criteria or condi- 
tions: that of being well evidenced his- 
torically on the one hand, and that of 





satisfying or being felt essential to 
spiritual aspiration, either of an indi- 
vidual or of a chureb or fellowship, on 
the other. If I am right in this under- 
standing, I am willing to accept the 
criteria suggested, without further 
criticism, and have pleaded for the 
gradual reconsideration of certain tra- 
ditional tenets,’ on the grounds: 

(a) That they are not of a nature to be 
well evidenced historically, (to say 
more than that would imply that I re- 
garded myself as a competent his- 
torical critic), 

(b) That they are not edifying to people 
at any reasonable intellectual level; 


1 Reference is intended to previous articles: — 
that on “Christian Doctrine,’’ in April 1904; 
on “Sin,’’ in October 1904; as well as to that 
on “The Material Element in Christianity,’’ in 
January 1906. 
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while as to higher spiritual aspira- 

tion, it is independent of them. 

It is satisfactory that cultured and 
learned theologians of the present day 
profess themselves ready to welcome 
hostile criticism of dogmas in which 
no doubt they personally believe; and I 
can assure those theologians that, in so 
far as I am constrained to feel that the 
Christianity of the Churches is cum- 
bered with needless accretion, it is in 
no light spirit that I feel it, nor do I 
think that their entrenched position will 
be proved by process of time to be 
quite so impregnable in every detail as 
at present they evidently consider it. 
To them I and other critics or ques- 
tioners May appear as akin to those 
who in physical science would throw 
doubt upon Galileo’s laws of motion 
or upon Newton’s theories of the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes and the tides; 
and if I had attacked the inward and 
spiritual convictions of Christianity, 
my case would indeed be analogous 
with that of those crazy reformers. But 
all that I have endeavored to show is 
that certain asserted facts are not 
really essential to Christian life and 
fellowship, nor helpful in our outlook 
upon the universe, while in the light 
of experience they are extremely im- 
probable; and in order further to clear 
the ground, let me make profession of 
the things I am willing. to accept, be- 
fore proceeding to the more positive or 
constructive division of our subject. 

I accept the historic Christ as repre- 
sented in the Gospels, together with 
the general account given of his teach- 
ings. In so far as the record is not 
accurate—and even without any knowl- 
edge of biblical criticism we must ad- 
mit that it is bound to be inaccurate— 
I consider that the record is likely to 
be inferior to the reality, that the re- 
port of the teachings may have been 


2? The statement that the Christ depicted in 
the gospels is God, is @ statement illustrative 
of our conception of Godhead, and not really an 
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spoiled and garbled in places but is 
not likely to have been improved. 
Some of these spoilings may have been 
due to misunderstanding, others to a 
desire for extra edification; and it is 
difficult to say which attitude of a 
transcriber is the more dangerous. 

A similar view, however, may be held 
concerning the record of the words of 
any astounding genius; his contempo- 
raries and immediate successors are 
not likely to improve upon his teach- 
ings: even as mere commentators they 
may exhibit well-intentioned stupidity; 
but, if they have to act also as re- 
porters, omission eked out by exag- 
geration must be prominent, and un- 
conscious misrepresentation is bound 
to occur. 

But now in the case of Christ I wish 
to go much further; I admit his inspira- 
tion in an extraordinary sense, and, 
though I might not have been able to 
make the discovery for myself, I ac- 
cept the general consensus of Christen- 
dom as testifying to his essentially di- 
vine character: in other words, that he 
has revealed to the inhabitants of this 
planet some of the salient features of 
Godhead to an altogether exceptional 
extent. 

He displays, in fact, attributes which 
many persons understand and signify 
when they use the word “God”: so 
much so, that they call him by the 
name of the Spirit which he reveals.’ 
He does not display all the known at- 
tributes of God—not those studied in 
Natural Theology, for instance,—but 
he exhibits those which are most im- 
portant to poor struggling humanity, 
and those which by their very sim- 
plicity and naturalness might other- 
wise have been overlooked by the hu- 
man race, or stigmatized as too hope- 
lessly anthropomorphic. The attributes 
of Fatherhood, for instance, strongly 


explanatory statement concerning Christ: we 
cannot define or explain the known in terms 
of the unknown. 
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and simply realized, constitute one rev- 
elation; the effective combination, or 
even identification, of love of God with 
service of neighbor, constitutes another; 
and there is, it seems to me, an even 
bolder corception of Deity suggested 
in the dramatic parable “the child in 
the midst,” of which I fancy we have 
but an abbreviated version. 

Practically then, and speaking in the 
first person only because I have no 
right to commit any one else, I accept 
the teachings of Christ; partly becauge 
I realize some of them myself, chiefly 
because saints and prophets and poets, 
to whom I look up, have realized them 
far more vividly and completely. 
Where I have hesitated, and found it 
necessary to remonstrate, is on the ma- 
terialistic side of orthodox Christianity 
—the place where the ordinary phe- 
nomena of nature enter into the doc- 
trines, and are more or less associated 
or incorporated with them. Here I 
plead for more elastic treatment, and 
here alone do I imagine that the mod- 
ern mind can see further and walk 
more securely than the medizval mind; 
it is possible that in the light of ac- 
cumulated knowledge it can in some 
respects see more clearly than even the 
saints amd prophets of the past. 

It has been the perennial glory of 
Christianity that it can adapt itself to 
all conditions of men, and to all chang- 
ing periods of time; but it has done so 
always by modification of the non-es- 
sential: the spirit and essence have pre- 
served their identity; the accidentals, in 
Juda, in ancient Rome, in medieval 
zermany, in modern England and 
America,—the accidentals have been 
different. 

But throughout, it will be said, cer- 
tain of the material aspects have pre- 
served their continuity and identity un- 
changed. Some of the miracles, es- 
pecially the physical details supposed 
to accompany, or even to constitute, 
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the Incarnation and the Resurrection, 
have never been doubted by Christians, 
Until recently, I agree, no, not to any 
great extent; but half a century ago 
they were seriously doubted, by people 
who thereby felt themselves outside the 
flock, but who in all practical details 
of life and conduct were as good as— 
well, were comparable with—orthodox 
Christians. The disbelief went, in my 
judgment, too far: it extended itself 
to some of the spiritual teachings— 
those concerning :prayer, for instance; 
and it threw needless doubt upon some 
phenomena, such as those referred to 
in my earlier article, which may after 
all have been facts. Whether it went 
too far or not, an atmosphere of dis- 
belief became prevalent; and it was 
generated by the persistence of the 
faithful in certain material statements 
which to an age of more knowledge had 
become incredible. The extreme ex- 
cursion of the pendulum has subsided 
now, but it is still swinging, and when 
it settles down it will not occupy pre- 
cisely the same place as it did before 
the oscillation began. The swing was 
caused by a shifting of the fulcrum or 
point of support, and only the bob has 
been visible. So it has become our 
duty to determine how much and in 
what direction the real pivot of the 
pendulum has been effectively moved, 
and to realize that that is the position 
which will be taken by the oscillating 
mass of opinion, when present dis- 
turbances have subsided. Those, if 
there be any, who think that it can 
ever go back permanently to a pre- 
nineteenth-century position, or to a po- 
sition determined by the first six or any 
other past centuries, are assuredly 
mistaken, 

We shall now endeavor to arrive at 
a closer appreciation of what the es- 
sence of Christianity really is, and also 
what it has been considered to be by 
all sorts and conditions of men. 
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V.—VARIETIES OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Christianity is a word of wide signif- 
icance, and it is not easy to attach to 
it a definite meaning. It is clear that 
as it exists among us it has many 
phases, which may be grouped around 
five or six principal types. 

1. First there is evangelical or spirit- 
ual Christianity, usually associated 
with the name of Paul, which seeks to 
emphasize a forensic scheme of salva- 
tion, and to link itself on to the He- 
braistic and Hellenistic ideas of blood 
and vicarious sacrifice. Salvation by 
faith in the Atonement is the central 
feature of this scheme, and right con- 
duct is a secondary though natural se- 
quel to right belief and to trust in what 
by Divine mercy has been already fully 
accomplished; so that no “perform- 
ance” is necessary for salvation, but 
only assimilation of the sacrifice -and 
oblation of Christ, once and for ever 
accomplished. 

This variety of Christianity aims at 
attending to the spiritual aspect only, 
and despises the material; it rejects the 
intervention of men and of material 
aids; it mistrusts the use of music and 
ornament, and it endeavors, sometimes 
with poor success, to contemn the 
beauty of this rresent world in compar- 
ison with the glory that shall be re- 
vealed; even the sacraments it is in- 
clined to minimize, and to regard them 
as memorial services helpful to the 
spirit, rather than as agencies of real 
and present efficacy achieving some- 
thing otherwise unattainable. Definite 
historical fact is of supreme importance 
to this variety of belief; for if that be 
taken away the basis of faith is under- 
mined, and the system totters to 
destruction. 

2. Next there is ecclesiastical or dog- 
matic Christianity, usually associated 
with the name of Peter, which is apt 
to emphasize the efficacy of ceremo- 
nies, to regard material actions and 


priestly offices as essential to salvatien, 


and to insist not only on their symbolic 
interpretation, but on some actual phys- 
ical transformation, some bodily or 
material efficacy. It builds less upon 
an historic past, and more upon a pres- 
ent virtue residing in the Church, or 
accessible to and utilizable by the 
proper officers and dispensers of the 
means of grace. It feels the impor- 
tance of times and seasons and build- 
ings and sensuous representation; it is. 
apt to concentrate attention on eccle- 
siastical details, with a zest for minu- 
tis, which when compared with the 
vital issues at stake, strikes an out- 
sider as rather pathetically humorous; 
and it sometimes so elaborates the ma- 
terial acts of worship, such as the sac- 
raments, that they tend to take on the 
nature of incantation, and are occa- 
sionally performed by the priest alone, 
the congregation passively sharing in 
their mysterious and miraculous virtue. 

3. Then there is the practical or prag- 
matical form of Christianity, usually as- 
sociated with the name of James, 
which emphasizes the virtue of good 
works and the importance of conduct, 
which regards belief and doctrine as 
of secondary importance, which seeks 
no cloistered virtue, but throws itself 
vigorously into social movement, and 
endeavors both by word and deed to 
serve the brethren, and by active char- 
ity to ameliorate the lot of those whom 
it thinks of as Christ’s poor. 

4. Yet another variety is the mystical 
or emotional form of Christianity, 
usually associated with the name of 
John, which seeks by rapt adoration 
and worship of the Redeemer, and love 
of all whom he has called his brethren 
—‘even the least of these my brethren,” 
-—to rise to the height of spiritual con- 
templation and ecstasy: tending some- 
what in this its high quest to isolate 
itself from the world, in order to hose 
itself in an anticipation of heaven. 

5. There exists also, one must admit, 
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some trace of what may be called gov- 
erning or hierarchical Christianity, 
which glorifies the priestly office, which 
seeks after temporal power, which re- 
gards the material prosperity of the 
Church as of more importance than 
the welfare of states and peoples, 
which joins hands with autocratic rul- 
ers for the oppression of the poor, 
which blesses and sustains violence, so 
it be used against the Church’s ene- 
mies, which banishes and excommuni- 
cates the saints—even those of its own 
household,—and by corruption of the 
best succeeds in abetting the cause of 
the worst. This is the kind of Chris- 
tianity which attracts the special no- 
tice of sceptics and scoffers; and 
most of the diatribes of .good men 
against Christianity and the Christian 
ideal are based upon some confused ap- 
prehension of this ghastly and blas- 
phemous travesty. 

Whether it exists, here and there, in 
this country it is not for me to say, 
but it certainly has some existence in 
that country which is now, or soon we 
hope will be, in the throes of an ulti- 
mately beneficent revolution—the coun- 
try whose Church has excommunicated 
Tolstoi, and whose Procurator of Holy 
Synod, in the furtherance of what is 
conceived of as legitimate ecclesiastical 
aggrandizement, has exhorted the Czar 
to folly and wickedness in terms of ful- 
some and superstitious adulation. 

6. Lastly, there is the Christianity 
particularly exemplified and taught by 
that Syrian Carpenter, during his three 
years of public service, before his ex- 
ecution as a criminal blasphemer. The 
name of that gentle and pathetic figure 
has been used by the greater part of 
the Western world ever since, some- 
times to sanctify enterprises of pity and 
tenderness, sonietimes to cloak miser- 
able ambitions, sometimes as a mere 
garment of respectability. 

Whatever view we may take of this 
Personality, we can most of us recog- 
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nize it as the greatest that has yet ex- 
isted on this planet; hence, if it is 
through human nature that we can 
gradually grow to some dim concep- 
tion of the majesty of the Eternal, it 
is the life and teachings of that great- 
est Prophet that we shall do well to 
study diligently when we wish to. dis- 
entangle and display some of the se- 
crets of the spiritual universe; and, by 
the saints, his words have always been 
recognized as the highest yet spoken on 
earth concerning the relations between 
man and man and between man and 
God. It is certain that only a few of 
his utterances are contained in our 
documentary records, and it is probable 
that some of them have been muti- 
lated and spoiled in transmission; 
nevertheless it is of interest to take 
those recorded words and see how far 
they countenance the various schemes 
or types of Christianity which have 
been based upon them. And in par- 
ticular I wish to select those which 
seem to strengthen the case for either 
a partly material or a purely spiritual 
interpretation of Christianity. 

First, to clear away the blasphemous 
use of Christ’s name in association with 
political or temporal or hierarchical 
Christianity, the following will suffice: 


“My kingdom is not of this world.” 

“Woe unto you, generation of vipers, 
that stoneth the prophets,” etc. 

“Ye make the commandments of God 
of none effect by your tradition.” 


There are many emphatic statenients 
that religion is peculiarly a spiritual 
affair:— 


In favor of a spiritual form of religion. 

“God is a spirit, and they that wor- 
ship him .. .” 

“Neither in this mountain nor yet in 
Jerusalem...” 

“The words that I speak unto you 
they are spirit...” 

“That born of flesh is flesh, of spirit 
is spirit.” 
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“Ye make clean the outside of the 
cup.” 

“Pray in secret.” 

“Mint, anise, and cummin.” 

“The sabbath was made for man.” 

“Meat ye know not of.” 

“The kingdom of heaven is within 
you.” 

“Beware of the leaven of the Phari- 
sees and Sadducees.” 

“It is the Spirit that quickeneth, the 
flesh profiteth nothing.” 

“How is it that ye do not under- 
stand?’ 


On the other hand, there are several 
texts which appear to support material 
accessories :— 


In favor of a ceremonial and material 
form of religion. 

“This is my body.” 

Baptism. “Suffer it to be so now.” 

“This kind goeth not out save by 
prayer and fasting.” (Questionably 
genuine.) 

Breaking of bread and giving thanks. 

“Eat the flesh of the Son of man and 
drink his blood.” 

“Spit and touched his tongue.” 

Anointing eyes. 

Wedding garment (otherwise inter- 
pretable). 


But the most numerous of the teach- 
ings have an immediately practical 
bearing:— 


In favor of a practical form of religion. 
Grapes and thistles, 
Heal the broken-hearted, liberty to 
captives, etc. 
“Inasmuch as ye did it...” 
“Go and sell all that thou hast.” 
“Worketh hitherto, and I work.” 
“Well done, good and faithful... .” 
Do the will to know of the doctrine. 
“Blessed is that servant who is found 
so doing.” 
Fruitless tree cut down. 
“I was an hunger 2d.” 
“Gather them that do iniquity .. .” 
Sower and seed. 
Good Samaritan. 
“Casting out devils in thy name.” 
“Heareth and doeth.” 
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Tree known by fruit. “By their 
fruits ye shal] know them.” 

“They that have done good to the 
resurrection of life,” etc. 

“Not every one that saith Lord Lord.” 

Cup of cold water. 

“He that doeth the will of my Father, 
the same is my brother,” etc. 

“This do and thou shalt live.” 


In many ‘statements the human side 
of the Messiah is specially emphasized: 


Evirphasizing the human side of Christ. 


“The Son can do nothing of himself.” 

“I seek not my own will.” 

“I am come in my Father’s name.” 

“He that speaketh of himself seeketh 
his own glory.” 

“He hath given me a commandment 
what I should say.” 

“Son of man.” 

“Why callest thou me good?’ (capable 
of other interpretation). 

“Ye both know me and know whence 


I am.” 

“As the Father gave me command- 
ment, even so I do.” 
(Statements emphasizing the Divine side will be 

referred to later.) 

A few texts, so far as they are gen- 
uine, can be appealed to as supporting 
ecclesiastical Christianity :— 


In favor of an ecclesiastical form of 
Christianity. 
“Keys of the kingdom of heaven.” 
“Sitting on twelve thrones judging,” 


ete. 
“Bind on earth shall be bound in 


heaven.” 
“If he refuses to hear the church, let 


him be,” ete. 


But it must be remembered that the 
frequency of expressions which, though 
full of meaning, can hardly be taken 
literally, but were so strongly figura- 
tive that even his Eastern associates 
were misled, is notorious:— 


Figurative expressions. 
“Hateth father and mother.” 
“Renounceth not all that he hath.” 
“Prophet cannot perish cut of 

Jerusalem.” 























“Let him sell his cloke and buy a 
sword.” 

“Not to give peace but a sword.” 

Camel through needle’s eye. 

“Sit on twelve thrones judging.” 

“Son coming in the clouds of heaven.” 

“This generation shall not pass 
away.” 

“IT came not to judge the world.” 

“This is my body.” 

“Let the dead bury their dead.” 

“Come to me and drink.” 

“Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth 
shall be bound in heaven.” 

“Remove mountains.” 

“Some standing here shall not taste 
of death.” 

“Keys of kingdom of heaven.” 

“Bread of life.” 

“Born again.” 

“Destroy temple.” 

“He that believeth is not judged.” 

“Eat my flesh and drink my blood.” 

“Everlasting fire.” 


If we endeavor to draw from all 
these texts a general deduction con- 
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cerning the kind of religion intended 
and taught by the Founder of Chris- 
tianity, I cannot but feel that the bal- 
ance inclines strongly in the double di- 
rection of a spiritual interpretation on 
the theoretical side, combined with a 
thoroughly practical and simple out- 
come in daily life. These elements, the 
spiritual and the practical—the worship 
of God as a Spirit, and the service of 
man as a brother—are undoubted and 
emphatic constituents—the warp and 
the woof, as it were—of the pure Chris- 
tian faith, but it is difficult to maintain 
that they are uniquely characteristic of 
it; even when taken together they can 
hardly be said to constitute a feature 
which sharply distinguishes it from all 
other religious creeds. For a still more 
fundamental substratum or framework 
we must look away from the detailed 
words and teachings and contemplate 
the Life as a whole. 


VI.—Eccr Devs, or THE ESSENTIAL ELEMENT IN CHRISTIANITY. 


What, then, is the essential element 
in Christianity, the essential theoretical 
element which inspires its teachings on 
the ethical side? In the inculcation of 
practical righteousness other noble re- 
ligions must be admitted to share, but 
there must be an element which it pos- 
sesses in excess above others—some 
vital element which has enabled it to 
survive all the struggles for existence, 
and to dominate the most civilized peo- 
ples of the world. 

A religion is necessarily compounded 
of many essences, and is sure to be 
mingled with foreign ingredients, some 
worthy, some unworthy; but these ac- 
cessories cannot account for its vitality, 


3It has been pointed out to me that it is 
hardly fair to treat the doctrine of Incarnation 
as an intensification of the doctrine of Imma- 
ence; inasmuch as some may consider them al- 
most antithetic. Spinoza, for instance, held 
the one, but wovld assuredly have gschewed 
the other. I do not disagree, but point out 
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for its adaptation to various ages, and 
for its acceptance by all conditions of 
men. A miraculous birth and resur- 
rection were certainly not distinctive of 
Christianity; they have appeared in 
other religions too; we must look for 
some feature specially characteristic 
and quite fundamental. 

I believe that the most essential ele- 
ment in Christianity is its conception 
of a human God; of a God, in the first 
place, not apart from the universe, not 
outside it and distinct from it, but im- 
manent in it; yet not immanent only, 
but actually incarnate, incarnate in it 
and revealed in the Incarnation.’ The 
nature of God is displayed in part by 


that there is a tendency nowadays to strive 
rather towards a unification of the two doc- 
trines. It may be admitted that emphasis on 
the philosophical notion of Immanence is com- 
paratively recent on the part of theologians; 
but it can hardly ever have been completely 
absent from the Christian atmosphere, since St. 
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everything, to those who have eyes to 
see, but is displayed most clearly and 
fully by the highest type of existence, 
the highest experience to which the 
process of evolution has so far opened 
our senses. By what else indeed can 
it conceivably be rendered manifest? 
Naturally the conception of Godhead is 
still only indistinct and partial, but so 
far as we are as yet able to grasp it, 
we must reach it through recognition of 
the extent and intricacy of the cosmos, 
and more particularly through the 
highest type and loftiest spiritual de- 
velopment of man himself. 

This perception of a human God, or 
of a God in the form of humanity, is a 
perception which welds together Chris- 
tianity and Pantheism and Paganism 
and Philosophy. It has been seized 
and travestied by Comtists, whose God 
is rather limited to the human aspect 
instead of being only revealed through 
it. It has been preached by some Uni- 
tarians, though reverently denied by 
others and by Jews, who have felt that 
God could not be incarnate in man: 
“This be far from thee, Lord.” It has 
been recognized and even exaggerated 
by Catholics, who have almost lost the 
humanity in the Divinity, though they 
tend to restore the balance by practical 
worship of the Mother and of canonical 
saints. But whatever its unconscious 
treatment by the sects may have been, 
this idea—the humanity of God or the 
Divinity of man—I conceive to be the 
truth which constituted the chief secret 
and inspiration of Jesus: “I and the 
Father are one.” “My Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work.” “The Son of 
Man,” and equally “The Son of God.” 
“Before Abraham was I am.” “I am 
in the Father and the Father in me.” 
And though admittedly “My Father is 
greater than I,” yet “he that hath seen 
me hath seen the Father”; and “he 


Paul in his Athenian address clearly lent it 
his countenance, and it ts probably implicit in 
the doctrine of the ‘‘Logos.” 
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that believeth on me hath everlasting 
life.” 

The world has been slow to grasp the 
meaning of all this. The conception of 
Godhead formed by some devout philos- 
ophers and mystics has quite rightly 
been so immeasurably vast, though still 
assuredly utterly inadequate and neces- 
sarily beneath reality, that the notion 
of a God revealed in human form— 
born, suffering, tormented, killed—has 
been utterly incredible. “A crucified 
prophet, yes; but a crucified God! I 
shudder at the blasphemy,” is a known 
quotation which I cannot now verify; 
yet that apparent blasphemy is the soul 
of Christianity. It calls upon us to 
recognize and worship a crucified, an 
executed, God. 

The genuine humanity of Christ is 
now manifest and clear enough, though 
that too has been in danger of being 
lost. There have been efforts to ignore 
it, and many to confuse it—attempts 
are still made to regard him as unique, 
rather than as the first-fruits of hu- 


manity, the first-born among many 
brethren. 
Realization of the genuine and 


straightforward humanity of Christ is 
obscured by a reverent misapprehen- 
sion, akin in spirit to that which origi- 
nated the Arian denial of his divinity. 
Both modes of thought shrank amazed 
from the suggestion that God can be 
really incarnate in, and manifested 
through, man: at any rate, not in nor- 
mal man; such a thing only becomes 
permissible and credible if the Man is 
abnormal and unique—according to the 
orthodox view. 

It is orthodox therefore to maintain 
that Christ’s birth was miraculous and 
his death portentous, that he contin- 
ued in existence otherwise than as we 
men continue, that his very body rose 
and ascended into heaven,—whatever 
that collocation of words may mean. 
But I suggest that such an attempt at 
exceptional glorification of his body is 

















a pious heresy—a heresy which misses 
the truth lying open to our eyes. His 
humanity is to be recognized as real 
and ordinary and thorough and com- 
plete: not in middle life alone, but at 
birth and at death and after death. 
Whatever happened to him may hap- 
pen to any one of us, provided we at- 
tain the appropriate altitude: an alti- 
tude which, whether within our indi- 
vidual reach or not, is assuredly within 
reach of humanity. That is what he 


urged again and again. “Be born 
again.” “Be ye perfect.” “Ye are the 
sons of God.” “My Father and your 


Father, my God and your God.” 

The uwnuniqueness of the ordinary 
humanity of Christ is the first and 
patent truth, masked only by well- 
meaning and reverent superstition. 
But the second truth is greater than 
that—without it the first would be 
meaningless and useless,—if nian alone, 
what gain have we? The world is full 
of men. What the world wants is a 
God. Behold the God! 

The Divinity of Jesus is the truth 
which now requires to be re-perceived, 
to be illumined afresh by new knowl- 
edge, to be cleansed and revivified by 
the wholesome flood of scepticism 
which has poured over it; it can be 
freed now from all trace of grovelling 
superstition, and can be recognized 
freely and enthusiastically: the Divin- 
ity of Jesus, and of all other noble and 
saintly souls, in so far as they too have 
been inflamed by a spark of Deity— 
in so far as they too can be recognized 
as manifestations of the Divine. Nor 
is it even through man alone that the 
revelation comes, though through man 
and the highest man it comes chiefly; 
the revelation is implicit in all the 
processes of nature, and explicit too, so 


4So, in Professor Gilbert Murray's version of 
“The Trojan Women” of Euripides, whose trag- 
edies represent a parting of the ways between 
an old theology and a new, the tortured Queen 
Hecuba turns from the gods that know but 
help not, to the majesty of her own immeasur- 
@le grief, and in a moment of exalted vision 
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far as human vision, in the person of 
its seers and poets and men of science, 
has been as yet sufficiently cleared and 
strengthened to perceive it. 

For consider what is involved in the 
astounding idea of evolution and prog- 
ress as applied to the whole universe. 
Either it is a fact or it is a dream. If 
it be a fact, what an illuminating fact 
it is! God is one; the universe is an as- 
pect and a revelation of God. The uni- 
verse is struggling upward to a perfec- 
tion not yet attained. I see in the 
mighty process of evolution an eternal 
struggle towards more and more self- 
perception, and fuller and more all-em- 
bracing Existence—not only on the part 
of what is customarily spoken of as 
Creation—but, in so far as Nature is 
an aspect and revelation of God, and 
in so far as Time has any ultimate 
meaning or significance, we must dare 
to extend the thought of growth and 
progress and development even up to 
the height of all that we can realize of 
the Supernal Being. In some parts of 
the universe perhaps already the ideal 
conception has been attained; and the 
region of such attainment—the full 
blazei of self-conscious Deity—is too 
bright for mortal eyes, is utterly beyond 
our highest thoughts; but in part the 
attainment is as yet very imperfect; in 
what we know as the material part, 
which is our present home, it is na- 
scent, or only just beginning; and our 
own struggles and efforts and disap- 
pointments and aspirations—the felt 
groaning and travailing of Creation— 
these are evidence of the effort, indeed 
they themselves are part of the effort 
towards fuller and completer and more 
conscious existence. On this planet 
man is the highest outcome of the proc- 
ess so far, and is therefore the high- 


perceives that even through her sorrow life had 
somehow been enriched, and that though Troy 
was burning and the race of Priam extinct, 
they had attained immeptality in ways un- 
dreamed of, and would add to the harmony of 
the eternal nrusic. 
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est representation of Deity that here 
exists. Terribly imperfect as yet, be- 
cause so recently evolved; he is never- 
theless a being which has at length at- 
tained to consciousness and free-will, a 
being unable to be coerced by the 
whole force of the universe, against bis 
will; a spark of the Divine Spirit, there- 
fore, never more to be quenched. Open 
still to awful horrors, to agonies of re- 
morse, but to floods of joy also, he per- 
sists, and his destiny is largely in his 
own hands; he may proceed up or 
down, he may advance towards a mag- 
nificent ascendancy, he may recede to- 
wards depths of infamy. He is not 
coerced: he is guided and influenced, 
but he is free to choose. The evil and 
the good are necessary correlatives: 
freedom to choose the one involves free- 
dom to choose the other. 

So it must have been elsewhere, amid 
the depths of cosmic space, myriads of 
times over in all the vistas of the past; 
and thus may have arisen legends of 
the evolution of what are popularly 
called angels, some ascendant in the 
struggle, others fallen by their own 
rebellion. Let it not be supposed that 
these instinctive legends are based on 
nothing: they are a pictorial travesty 
doubtless, but they are not gratuitous 
inventions; it is doubtful if entirely 
baseless or purely gratuitous inventions 
would have any vitality, every living 
idea must surely be based upon some- 
thing; these correspond to something 
innate in the ideas of humanity, be- 
cause embedded in the structure of the 
universe of which that humanity is a 
part. 

A question presses on the optimist 
for answer therefore: Are the rebellious 
and the sinful not also on the up grade? 
Ultimately and in the last resort will 
not they too put themselves in tune 
with the harmony of existence? Who 
is to say? Time is infinite, eternity is 
before us as well as behind us, and the 
end is not yet. There is no “ulti- 
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mately” in the matter, for there is no 
end: there is room for an eternity of 
rebellion and degradation and misery, 
as well as for one of joy and hope and 
love. We can see that virtue and hap- 
piness must be on the winning side, 
while crime is a fruit of arrested de- 
velopment, or reversion to an ancestral 
type; we can perceive that vice con- 
tains suicidal elements, while every 
step in an upward direction increases 
the potential energy of the moral uni- 
verse; yet clearly there is to be no com- 
pulsion; the door of hope is not closed, 
but it must of free-will be entered, 
and good and evil will be intermingled 
with us for many zons yet. The law 
of progress by struggle and effort is 
not soon to be abrogated and replaced 
by a Nirvana of passive contemplation. 
There is too much to do in this busy 
universe, and all must help. The uni- 
verse is not a “being” but a “becom- 
ing”’—an ancient but light-bringing doc- 
trine when realized,—it is in change, 
in development, in movement, upward 
and downward, that activity consists. 
A stationary condition, or stagnation, 
would to us be simple non-existence; 
the element of progression, of change, 
of activity, must be as durable as the 
universe itself. Monotony, in the 
sense of absolute immobility, is un- 
thinkable, unreal, and cannot anywhere 
exist: save where things have ceased to 
be. 

Such ideas, the ideas of development 
and progress, extend even up to God 
Himself, according to the Christian 
conception. So we return to that with 
which we started:—The Christian idea 
of God is not that of a being outside 
the universe, above its struggles and 
advances, looking on and taking no 
part in the process, solely exalted, 
beneficent, self-determined and com- 


plete; no, it is also that of a God who 
loves, who yearns, who suffers, who 
keenly laments the rebellious and mis- 
guided activity of the free agents 




















brought into being by Himself as part 
of Himself, who enters into the storm 
and conflict, and is subject to condi- 
tions as the Soul of it all; conditions 
not artificial and transitory, but inhe- 
rent in the process of producing free 
and conscious beings, and essential to 
the full self-development even of Deity. 

It is a marvellous and bewildering 
thought, but whatever its value, and 
whether it be an ultimate revelation 
or not, it is the revelation of Christ. 
Whether it be considered blasphemous 
or not—and in his own day it was cer- 
tainly considered blasphemous—this 
was the idea he grasped during those 
forty days of solitary communion, and 
never subsequently let go. 

This is the truth which has been 
reverberating down the ages ever since; 
it has been the hidden inspiration of 
saint, apostle, prophet, martyr, and, in 
however dim and vague a form, has 
given hope and consolation to the un- 
lettered and poverty-stricken millions: 
—A God that could understand, that 
could suffer, that could sympathize, 
that had felt the extremity of human 
anguish, the agony of bereavement, had 
submitted even to the brutal hopeless 
torture of the innocent, and had be- 
come acquainted with the pangs of 
death,—this has been the chief consola- 
tion of the Christian religion. This is 
the extraordinary conception of God- 
head to which we have thus far risen. 
“This is my beloved Son.” The Chris- 
tian God is revealed as the incarnate 
spirit of humanity, or rather the incar- 
nate spirit of humanity is recognized 
as a real intrinsic part of God. “The 
The Hibbert Journal. 
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Kingdom of Heaven is within you"’:— 
surely one of the most inspired utter- 
ances of antiquity. 

Infinitely patient the Universe has 
been while man has groped his way to 
this truth: so simple and consoling in 
one of its aspects, so inconceivable and 
incredible in another. Dimly and par- 
tially it has been seen by all the proph- 
ets, and doubtless by many of the 
pagan saints. Dimly and partially we 
see it now; but in the life-blood of 
Christianity this is the most vital ele- 
ment. It is not likely to be the attri- 
bute of any one religion alone, it may 
be the essence of truth in all terrestrial 
religions, but it is conspicuously Chris- 
tian. Its boldest statement was when 
a child was placed in the midst and 
was regarded as a symbol of the Deity: 
but it was foreshadowed even in the 
early conceptions of Olympus, whose 
gods and goddesses were affected with 
the passions of men; it is the root fact 
underlying the superstitions of idolatry 
and all varieties of anthropomorphism. 
“Thou shalt have none other gods but 
me”: and with dim eyes and dull ears 
and misunderstanding hearts men have 
sought to obey the commandment, 
seeking after God if haply they might 
find Him; while all the time their God 
was very nigh unto them, in their midst 
and of their fellowship, sympathizing 
with their struggles, rejoicing in their 
successes, and evoking even in their 
own poor nature some dim and broken 
image of Himself.* 

Oliver Lodge. 


5 These statements can be illustrated by Luke 
xv. 10: “Joy in heaven over one sinner that 


repenteth.”’ 
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The New Russian Crisis. 


THE NEW RUSSIAN CRISIS. 


Another stage seems to be just be- 
ginning in the break-up of the existing 
fabric of government in Russia. The 
Duma continues to struggle against the 
fetters imposed on it by the new “fun- 
damental laws” of the Empire, in vio- 
lation of the spirit, if not of the letter, 
of the promises made last autumn by 
the Czar. It may be dissolved; it is de- 
termined, come what may, to sit 
throughout the summer, and to set it- 
self to work out a vast and overwhelm- 
ing programme of agrarian, political, 
and economic reforms. It tends more 
and more to assume the position of a 
Constituent Assembly, and to claim to 
exercise judicial, if not also executive, 
powers. The stopgap Ministry of bu- 
reaucrats, headed by M. Goremykin, 
has at last realized its own impotence, 
and seeks to give up the struggle; and 
the Czar is at the parting of the ways. 
He may temporize, and postpone his 
decision, but that can only make mat- 
ters worse. He may yield to necessity, 
and accept a Ministry drawn from the 
Constitutional Democrats, and in full 
sympathy with the Duma, possibly with 
M. Muromtszeff, the President of that 
body, at its head. Or he may give 
Way once more to the reactionary ad- 
visers with whom he has been sur- 
rounded from his youth, and who are 
now, apparently, recovering their influ- 
ence. In that case he will appoint a 
Ministry of Combat, probably with 
General Trepoff at its head. This Min- 
istry will accept the challenge of the 
Duma, and endeavor to reduce its ac- 
tivity or to get rid of it, and to restore 
the bureaucratic régime, but in vain. 
And then there will be the worst kind 
of civil war—disorganized, sporadic, im- 
possible to suppress, and affected by 
all sorts of cross currents, which will 


imperil the whole organization of Rus- 
sian society, as well as the necessary 
elements of government. 

Indeed, according to a consensus of 
testimony, that organization and those 
elements are already beginning to 
break up. The Bialystok massacre, 
which has shocked the civilized world, 
was originally described as the result 
of a Jewish outrage during the cus- 
tomary Corpus Christi procession. 
Successive corrections have substituted 
another explanation—that the massacre 
was favored, or actually arranged, by 
the local authorities and the police. 
Count Urussoff’s revelations in the 
Duma on Thursday indicate that sim- 
ilar massacres may presently occur all 
over the Jewish Pale, from compulsory 
residence in which, by the way, the 
Jews have been released by a law 
which came into force only a week 
ago. The Jews have still too many 
social grievances, and their dull-witted 
Russian and Polish neighbors have too 
many grudges against them, for the 
two races to live at peace together dur- 
ing the present distress. It is gener- 
ally believed in official circles in Rus- 
sia that the recent revolutionary move- 
ments in Moscow, Odessa, and Poland 
have depended largely on the Jews 
both for funds and brains. The local 
authorities are only too ready to act 
on the belief, and a vast Jewish exodus 
has begun. The frontier towns of 
Galicia are said to be filling up with 
refugees; the Prussian Government has 
already been expelling an earlier in- 
flux; the Government of the German 
Enpire is naturally concerned as to the 
possibility of a wholesale exodus. That 
will be a very grave matter for Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary, for the 
United States, and, not least, for our- 
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selves, for the Aliens Act will certainly 
not prove, or be allowed to prove, 
a barrier. 

But it is not merely the massacre at 
Bialystok that is a sign of coming dan- 
gers. The agrarian trouble is becoming 
more and more acute, and famine, 
which is already threatened in many 
districts, is the only possible result. 
The peasants are becoming disorgan- 
ized; the landowners of the regions 
round Moscow are flocking into that 
city, while its richer citizens are going 
abroad; there are ominous reports of 
complaints in the army as to pay and 
other grievances, and it is significant 
that they are always said to be met by 
concessions; there have been actual mu- 
tinies in several regiments, and it is 
even doubtful if the Cossacks can be 
trusted. They are stated to realize the 
hatred felt for them by the civilians— 
which may mean, either that they will 
not act at all, or that they will at once 
get out of hand. The crisis is naturally 
reflected in the beginning of a panic on 
the Bourse, and the latest loan has de- 
fied all efforts to keep up its price. 
Indeed, it is a curious indication of 
the state of Russia that this fall should 
be regarded as offering hopes of a so- 
lution of the crisis, by affecting for- 
eign opinion and Russian credit abroad. 
British investors must have got rid of 
most of their Russian stock; but of the 
812 millions sterling, or thereabouts, of 
the Russian Debt, on January 1, 1906, 
German investors, according to semi- 
official figures published last December, 
hold somewhere between 160 and 220 
millions, France probably 400 millions, 
and very large amounts are certainly 
held in Holland, and possibly also in 
Belgium. Last month more than 89 
millions sterling were added to the to- 
tal, of which France took 48; and Ger- 
man and Belgian investments in Rus- 
sian industries—mostly in the disturbed 
districts—are also very considerable. 
In view of the Jewish emigration, and 


of the danger to German capital, and— 
in the Baltic provinces and elsewhere— 
to multitudes of Russian subjects of 
German race, it does not seem impos- 
sible that the German Government may 
eventually feel constrained to assist 
Russia in restoring order in her West- 
ern provinces, as Russia assisted Aus- 
tria in Hungary in 1849, but with con- 
siderably better reasons. To avert that 
necessity, which would be a _ serious 
matter for the German Empire, and 
also to reduce the financial disaster 
which at present threatens Western 
Europe, the most likely means is to 
prevent a breach between the Reform- 
ers and the Czar. The Russian Gov- 
ernment will assuredly maintain its 
credit as long as it can; the Duma will 
hardly care to alienate the sympathy it 
at present enjoys abroad. But, if its 
weight and that of its constituents is 
thrown on the side of revolution, the 
financial catastrophe so long predicted 
will come at once. , In their own in- 
terests, the French and German Gov- 
ernments might well use their influence 
at St. Petersburg in favor of the Re- 
formers. French sympathies, we know, 
are with them. German official sympa- 
thies, we fear, go the other way. 

It is not surprising that there should 
be indications in the House of Com- 
mons and the Press of a desire that our 
Government should make diplomatie 
representations in regard to the massa- 
cre at Bialystok, or should even cancel 
the impending visit to’ Cronstadt of a 
British fleet. But the British Govern- 
ment can only act officially on diplo- 
matic information, and where the in- 
terests of its own subjects are directly 
involved, and the accounts of what 
happened at Bialystok, though the his- 
torian must do his best with them, are 
not exactly legal evidence. The visit 
of the Fleet is a matter in which, for 
more than one reason, Ministers are 
not free to act as they please. Friendly 
advice, unofficially given, such as we 
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have supposed might reach the Czar 
from France or Germany, is a very 
different thing from the open cancella- 
tion of a visit publicly announced. 
Sueh a step might easily be interpreted 
‘as a censure, and almost as a threat. 
“The Economist. 
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It is only to be hoped that the course 
of events in Russia will not make the 
visit an absurdity. But that result is 
highly probable unless the Czar and 
the Duma come to av understanding 
at once. 





MR. ROOSEVELT AND THE TRUSTS. 


We note with annoyance tempered 
with amusement that certain not very 
wise people have been declaring that 
the indignation expressed in England 
over the tinned meat scandals is a sign 
of the inherent hostility of the British 
to the American people. It has been 
said, not impossibly by persons inter- 
ested in the meat-canning business, 
that Britain has positively rejoiced over 
the Chicago revelations because - they 
have done injury to America, and that 
the people here have thus shown their 
detestation of the hated Yankee. Notb- 
ing, of course, could possibly be further 
from the facts than these wild perver- 
sions. No doubt the British public, 
like the American public, though in a 
less degree, have been horrified by the 
investigations begun by Mr. Sinclair, 
‘and maintained by the President of the 
United States, his official inquirers, and 
virtually the whole Press of America. 
But, because the indignation aroused in 
America has been so largely reflected 
here, it is utterly ridiculous to speak 
of the exponents of that indignation as 
exulting in an American misfortune. 
It would be about as sensible to say 
that a man who denounces the wicked- 
ness of a clerk who has swindled his 
cousio’s firm, and who joins his cousin 
in lamenting that he let this depart- 
ment of his business be so carelessly 
managed, is delighted at his cousin’s 
misfortune. Thank heaven, the au- 


thors and maintainers of the Beef 
Trust scandals are not the American 
people, and we may surely continue to 


denounce the men responsible for those 
scandals without giving any one just 
cause to say that we are denouncing 
the people of America. Not the most 
“touchy” of Americans can pretend 
that the Spectator is unfriendly to 
America, or delighted to see her in any 
form of trouble. Nevertheless, we 
shall continue to speak our mind as to 
the authors and aiders and abettors of 
the beef scandals, and in spite of the 
efforts of those who sympathize at 
heart with the Trusts and are trying to 
divert attention from their misdeeds by 
abusing the British people as hostile to 
America. That is, indeed, what this 
attack upon the British public for in- 
teresting themselves in the meat scan- 
dals comes to. It is an effort to cover 
up the traces of the evildoers. 

In truth, there never was a time 
when the British people were more 
sympathetic to the Americans, or more 
anxious to see good influences triumph 
over bad in the United States. At this 
moment President Roosevelt is what 
he has been for many years,—one of the 
most popular figures in the English- 
speaking world. To our people he 
stands for whatever is honorable, high- 
minded, courageous, wholesome, and 
sincere in the conduct of public affairs, 
and we do not hesitate to say that if 
he were to visit England he would have 
a reception which would rival that 
given to Garibaldi at the height of his 
popularity, and that it would be a re- 
ception in which every class in the 
community would join with equal 
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pleasure. Proof of this fact is af- 
forded by the reception which has been 
accorded to President Roosevelt's 
daughter and son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. 
Longworth. Mr. and Mrs. Longworth 
will, we are sure, pardon us and under- 
stand our meaning when we say that 
the interest shown in their visit to Lon- 
don is not due to the presence among 
us even of so charming and distin- 
guished a young couple, but to the fact 
that they are the daughter and the son- 
in-law of Theodore Roosevelt. The 
warm-hearted tributes which have been 
paid to them, not merely by London 
society, but by people of all classes 
wherever they have been recognized, are 
due to the honor and respect, and in the 
best sense the popularity, enjoyed by 
the President here. It is not too much 
to say, indeed, that it is very difficult 
to find Englishmen or Englishwomen 
who have not a warm place in their 
hearts for the President of the United 
States. They feel, too, that at this mo- 
ment he is engaged in something very 
like a life-and-death struggle with the 
most selfish elements in American com- 
mercial life, and that he is fighting for 
them, as well as for his own fellow- 
citizens, the battle of purity against 
corruption. Though they may not un- 
derstand the details of the Trust ques- 
tion and of the political battle that is 
now raging in Washington, they realize 
fully the general nature of the struggle, 
—that a man who is neither a Socialist 
nor a revolutionary, but a friend of 
well-ordered government and moderate 
counsels (a Whig in the best sense, 
as we have ventured to call him), is 
fighting the battle of honest govern- 
ment. Unfortunately, owing to certain 
features of the Constitution of the 
United States, he is obliged to fight his 
formidable antagonist with one hand 
tied behind his back. That disability, 
however, makes us as a people all the 
keener and more interested in the great 
duel. If we may alter a phrase of 


Chatham’s, the attitude of the British 
people is like that which the great com- 
moner declared was his own attitude 
towards the Great Rebellion. “There 
may have been rashness; there may 
have been over-confidence; there may 
have been exaggeration; but you shall 
never persuade us that it is not the 
cause of political honesty and right- 
eousness on the one side, and of cor- 
ruption and selfish monopoly on the 
other.” There is a story in the “Morte 
d’Arthur” ofa knight riding through 
a forest and seeing a combat between 
a snake and a lion. The knight had 
strictly no right to interfere in the con- 
flict, for it was no quarrel of his. Yet 
we are told that he did not hesitate to 
take sides with the lion, for “he was 
the more natural beast of the twain.” 
Here the public not only sympathize 
with the lion as the more natura! beast, 
but they actually feel that he is fight- 
ing their battle both on the moral side 
and on the not unimportant side of se- 
curing a clean and wholesome food- 
supply for the worid. If we cannot 
rely upon the soundness of the meat 
that comes to us from America, our 
consumers are bound to suffer almost 
as greatly as the American public do. 
If, then, by his action President Roose- 
velt is ultimately able to give us an 
assurance that the meat sent out from 
Chicago has a clean bill of health, he 
will be doing no small service to the 
British people. We could not see so 
important a portion of our meat-sup- 
plies cut off without suffering a great 
and growing inconvenience. 

We do not feel that it is necessary to 
address any words of caution to the 
British people as to their criticisms of 
the meat scandals, for we have seen no 
sort of indication that those criticisms 
have been unfair or unfriendly, or that 
they have been inspired by anything 
except the very natural desire to be 
protected from the consumption of 
tainted meat, and by the less personal, 
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but not less genuine, desire that Amer- 
ica shall be freed from the tyranny of a 
corrupt and corrupting monopoly. If, 
however, we may do so without offence, 
we should like to address a word of 
warning to the American public, and 
to ask them not to be misled by false 
or hasty or ignorant accounts of Eng- 
lish public opinion. The American 
people are just now most naturally in 
a state of anger and excitement, and 
when people are angry and excited 
they may be easily misled. Now it is 
obviously the interest of those who are 
implicated in the Trust scandals, or 
who are afraid that future revelations 
may damage Trusts and monopolies 
which are at present untouched, to do 
all they can to turn public attention 
away from themselves. Every effort 
will, we may be sure, be made by the 
astute and not over-scrupulous men who 
are in danger from public opinion to 
divert attention from themselves by 
raising the cry of the hostility of the 
British people. That, we would ask 
our American friends to remember, is 
The Spectator. 





Richard Seddon. 


altogether a sham outcry and a sham 
issue. The British people are essen- 
tially friendly to America and to all 
that is best in America, and even 
though they may sometimes express 
themselves bluntly, clumsily, and in- 
judiciously, what they are condemning 
is not the American people, but that 
small minority of persons who have 
done so cruel a wrong to the American 
people. Let the Americans, when 
they hear charges as vague as they are 
inflammatory brought against the peo- 
ple of this country of hating America, 
answer that they are not going to be 
deflected from punishing men of their 
own household whom they know to be 
doing wrong by the interested cry that 
somebody on the other side of the street 
is making ugly faces. The wise man 
when he has got a malefactor by the 
scruff of his neck does not relax his 
hold because the malefactor shouts out: 
“Don’t hit me, Sir. The man you 
ought to hit is that wicked old cousin 
of yours opposite. I swear [I heard 
him chuckling over your troubles!” 





RICHARD 


SEDDON: 


A PERSONAL Stupy. 


Thirty years ago the little colony of 
New Zealand showed few signs of be- 
coming the democratic iaboratory of the 
Empire. Indeed, it passed as conserva- 
tive amongst colonies. The Australia 
of those days was defined as Democracy 
tempered by Banks. But in New Zea- 
land demos was repressed by some- 
thing more than the overshadowing in- 
fluence of financial institutions. The 
island had attracted in the early days 
of the Colony an unusual proportion of 
educated members of the English mid- 
dle and upper-middle classes. En- 


dowed, some of them, with much abil- 
ity, these men dominated the young 
community, filling the professions and 
occupying much of the land. 


With 


them were allied self-made colonists, 
hard-headed nouveaux riches, whose in- 
dustrial and social ideals were summed 
up in the terse sentence, “the devil take 
the hindmost!” When in 1877 Sir 
George Grey rallied a Radical party 
round him, and for a moment suatched 
office from the champions of property, 
an outburst of excitement which was 
a curious mixture of amazement and 
contempt shook the small New Zealand 
communities from south to north. All 
Grey’s eloquence and courage could 
not save him from defeat, defeat to 
which his own following added humili- 
ation. They met and deposed him. 
Amongst the few who stood faithful to 
the fallen chieftain in the crisis was a 
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young “miner’s agent” just returned to 
Parliament by a goldfield district. He 
was noteworthy for a huge chest-girth 
and an equal measure of self-assertion; 
for a rush of words; for a plentiful ig- 
norance of political theories, and for a 
knowledge of parliamentary procedure 
quite striking in a novice. His head 
made one think of steam-hammers and 
tomahawks and other things forceful 
and aggressive. And the pallor of his 
face was lit up by two alert blue eyes 
and by a peculiarly pleasant—nay, a 
sweet—smile playing round a_ well- 
shaped mouth. Richard Seddon had, 
moreover, an instinctive grasp of tac- 
tics and an utter disregard of hard 
knocks. Of these latter he had, in his 
early days, to take more than he gave, 
for the triumphant respectability of the 
Colony, flushed with victory over Grey, 
was not inclined to be forbearing. It 
looked upon Richard Seddon as a gro- 
tesque apparition in a _ Legislature 
whose friends fondly regarded it as 
still perhaps the most orderly and dig- 
nified in the British Colonies. He be- 
came Respectability’s favorite butt and 
béte noire. When he was obstructive, 
as he very often was, he would be 
pelted with threats, imprecations, en- 
treaties and sarcasm, of none of which 
he took the faintest notice. Making 
many mistakes, he went doggedly on, 
and in the scuffles of the years that fol- 
lowed Grey’s eclipse, it began to be 
understood that his athletic follower, 
Richard Seddon, was a man who could 
not be disregarded. 

Naturally enough, New Zealand bas 
in sixty-five years produced very few 
names of Imperial distinction. Gibbon 
Wakefield and Bishop Selwyn can 
scarcely be classed as New Zealanders. 
Grey and Seddon can. They both had 
come to man’s estate before setting foot 
in the far-off Colony. Even so, they 
are the only two public names on the 
Colony’s roll which are widely known 
in the outside world. Externally and 
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in tone and methods no two men could 
be more unlike than the cultivated ex- 
Viceroy who founded the New Zealand 
democratic party and the rough Lan- 
cashire lad who captained it when it 
reached the pinnacle of its success. 
Yet there was something alike in their 


destinies. Grey, who by birth and 
temperament seemed made to be an 
English official of the aristocratic type, 
ended as a colonial tribune of the peo- 
ple. Seddon, whom fate seemed to 
have qualified to be a labor-anarchist, 
will best be remembered outside New 
Zealand as an outspoken advocate of 
Imperialism. And the two men, again, 
had this in common: that they sin- 
cerely sympathized with the lot of the 
masses, and that in the battles of poli- 
tics they did not know what fear was. 

Great, however, would be the injus- 
tice of suggesting that Mr. Seddon’s 
only remarkable qualities were a rude 
indifference to blows and the sort of 
burly strength that shoulders competi- 
tors out of the way. Strong he was, 
or he could not have overcome the in- 
tense prejudices he had to encounter. 
Burly he was, or he could not have 
trampled on opponent after opponent 
during twenty-seven years passed on 
the confused battlefields of colonial pol- 
itics. But even the strength of a giant, 
and the disposition to use it as a giant, 
would not have availed him had he not 
been gifted with a more than common 
share of mental acuteness and practi- 
cal sagacity which Britons choose to 
call commonsense. His industry, more- 
over, though in part wasted over igno- 
ble details, was very great, and his 
concentration almost preter-human. 
He lived for politics as New York mil- 
lionaires live for finance. He had no 
social ambitions, no recreations, no 
power of enjoying idleness. [From his 
father, a schoolmaster, he had a com- 
mon school education. But he cared 
little for books. Hard experience con- 
stituted his library, and the struggle for 
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life had taught him useful if bitter les- 
sons. Englishmen are so accustomed 
to associate statesmanship with a clas- 
sical training and an Oxford accent 
that they are apt to forget that the 
world has often produced men of vast 
organizing and administrative power 
who never read a book, and some who 
could not write their names. At any 
rate, Mr. Seddon did not despise edu- 
cation. He was, throughout his pub- 
lic life, a sympathetic supporter of the 
New Zealand National School system, 
and it has been pointed out that in the 
last few years of his life, when 
already overburdened with work, he 
snatched time to subsidize and 
liberalize the secondary schools of 
his Colony. Of course he paid for his 
comparative lack of education and the 
coarse surroundings of his pioneer 
days. He never appeared able to esti- 
mate the precise value of comparatives 
and superlatives; to the last he seemed 
to imagine that strong language was 
the only language befitting a strong 
man. His megaphonic exhortations to 
the political parties in this country oc- 
casionally lent themselves to ridicule. 
But there was at least no mistaking 
his views; and the patriotism, which 
took the shape of sending ten contin- 
gents of mounted riflemen to fight for 
the mother-country in South Africa, had 
a right, if it chose, to express itself 
loudly. Looking round us we can see 
in high places an abundance of cul- 
tured people; of refined pedantry: of 
timidity at critical moments; of per- 
verse skill in criticising constructive 
work and throwing cold water upon 
enthusiasm. There is much to be said 
for the occasional intrusion into public 
life of the bulky, strenuous man, whose 
intentions are clear if their expression 
be rugged, and for whom patriotism 
and the prosperity and happiness of his 
people are good enough as working 
ideals. After all a public man is a 
man of action; he must be judged not 
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by what he says nearly as much as 
by what he does. It is by his acts 
that we must measure Mr. Seddon, and 
thus measured it wil! be hard to con- 
tend that he does not emerge trium- 
phant from the test. It is all very 
well to say that New Zealand’s experi- 


mental legislation—the work of a group 


of men of whom he alone had the stuff 
in him to achieve celebrity—has yet to 
stand the test of time. That is a com- 
monplace concerning institutions and 
achievements of our own day. What 
can be claimed for Mr. Seddon is that 
he took the highest political office in 
an hour when his adopted country was 
depressed to the verge of despair, and 
that he died leaving it prosperous be- 
yond precedent. In 1893 the socialistic 
policy of the Ballance Cabinet had in- 
deed gained enthusiastic support, but 
it was only half passed and not half 
digested by the country. Under Sed- 
don it was passed almost in its en- 
tirety, was amplified and given free 
play. Yet never were the limits of 
safety transgressed, never was social 
order disturbed, never was intolerable 
wrong done. Thirteen years of work 
may not be a final test, but to show 
that strange and daring experiments 
can be made to work, and work safely 
for a number of years, is in itself a 
very great achievement. Even should 
failure come, it will always be open 
to Mr. Seddon’s friends to claim that 
failure did not come in his time. And, 
on the personal side, they may claim 
what is rare indeed, that as a political 
captain he was never beaten, and died 
unconquered. For, in a colony where 
Ministries had been brief and some- 
times absurdly impotent and epheme- 
ral, he not only held power for thirteen 
years, but when he died had well-nigh 
annihilated opposition. He survived or 
outwitted equals, knocked over smaller 
antagonists, crushed intrigue within 
his party, routed open opposition. He 
did this because he not only gained 

















but, to the last, retained a personal 
popularity that amounted to a national 
affection. It was not uncritical; it was 
half-humorous and by no means blind 
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in the household words “King Dick,” 
it brought him in an allegiance that 
never wavered and only strengthened 
continuously to the end. 





to his foibles. But, expressed as it was Eersul. 
The Outlook. 
HARDYANA.* 
“The stretch of country ... herein contributed to this result. Since then 


described cannot be regarded as infe- 
rior to any scenery of the sort in the 
West of England or perhaps anywhere 
in the kingdom. It is singular to find 
that a world-wide repute in some cases, 
and an absolute obliviousness in others, 
attach to spots of equal beauty and 
equal accessibility. The neighborhood 
of... teems with landscapes which, by 
a mere accident of iteration, might have 
been numbered among the scenic celeb- 
rities of the day.” 

So wrote Mr. Hardy in his preface to 
Vol. VII. of the Wesser Novels, dated 
August, 1895. If the country to which 
he referred still enjoys any of the ad- 
vantages or disadvantages of ‘scenic 
obscurity, it is not for any lack of 
“iteration” since the day when these 
words were written. Indeed, the proc- 
ess of advertisement had already at 
that time made some way. Mr. Hardy 
was already at the head of the front 
rank of contemporary novelists. Books 
about his books—or, at least, the first 
of such, by a writer of some distinction 
—had already made their appearance. 
And it is only in the nature of things 
that the fame of the country about 
which he writes should have grown 
commensurately with the popularity of 
his novels. A map published at the 
end of each volume of his collected 
works, enabling his readers without 
difficulty to identify the scenes of his 
fiction with their originals, no doubt 

*“ Wessex’: painted by Walter Tyndale: 


described by Clive Holland. London: A. C. 
Black. 1906. 20s. net. “Three Dorset Captains 


the “Hardy country” has been “written 
up” in all manner of publications of the 
daily, weekly, and periodical order, il- 
lustrated and otherwise. The high- 
ways and byways of Wessex have been 
earried on the wings of the post to the 
four corners of the British Isles and 
to the Anglo-Saxon reading public over- 
seas in innumerable picture-postcards. 
And the book now under review, by 
Walter Tyndale and Clive Holland, is 
only a further addition to the literature 
of the subject that has already ap- 
peared in book-form. 

Some of us may regret these conse- 
quences of Mr. Hardy’s work. It may 
be ‘that birth or other chance of asso- 
ciation has assigned to us for our own 
particular corner of the earth some one 
of the scenic lions of the land, so that 
we know something of the price that 
is paid for notoriety. So far as our 
concern is on behalf of the country it- 
self and its natives, it is, no doubt, mis- 
placed. Wessex has been a mark for the 
invader ever since it can remember, and 
an invasion of tourists bringing with 
them money to the pocket of its inhab- 
itants and variety, amenity and mild 
sensation to the social side of its life, 
may be reckoned an agreeable substi- 
tute for the inroads of Romans, Eng- 
lish, Danes, and Normans, not to men- 
tion Monmouths and the more dread- 
ful sequel to a Monmouth rising. It is 
not the professional dweller upon the 


at Trafalgar.” By A. M. Broadley and E. C. 
Bartelot M. P. London: John Murray. 1906. 15s. 
net. 
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land who objects to tourists and pub- 
licity. His sound stomach is proof 
against the vulgarity which they in- 
volve. It is the sentimental amateur. 
rooted to the soil only by the delicate 
feelers of a more or less artificial asso- 
ciation, who feels the breath of intru- 
sion like a blight and is sickened by the 
easy familiarity with which the liter- 
ary caterer retails the scenic intima- 
cies of a country side. 

The individuals of this class who 
happen to be connected with any par- 
ticular corner of the country are of 
course not numerous, and certainly 
need not be considered, but there are 
many who sympathize with their con- 
servatism. Few of us have not some- 
where at the root of our nature some 
exclusive propensity which causes us 
to take pleasure in the existence of 
things that are enjoyed by the few, 
to rejoice in the unexploited. We like 
to think that there are still trout- 
streams accessible to the public but 
unvisited by the readers of the Field 
in general; restaurants in shy streets 
where the prices have not yet been 
spoiled by the rich, nor the quality of 
the wines and cookery by the many; 
old china still on the shelves of dressers 
not yet transferred from the farmhouse 
to the furniture shop or museum; Old 
English songs not yet set to accompani- 
ments by Mr. Fuller Maitland; Old 
English ale not yet tasted and de- 
scribed by the professional Borrovian, 
etc., etc. Even if we are not fortunate 
enough to possess the secret of any 
of these good things, a sort of vicari- 
eus selfishness makes us enjoy the 
thought that they exist in privacy. 
And so we like to contemplate those 
portions of the map of our country 
which may still be marked with the 
gray shading that indicates scenic ob- 
scurity, and are conscious of a certain 
regret whenever a new area is picked 
out in purple by the pen of some pop- 


ular author. 
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Little exception need be taken, on 
any of the grounds that have been 
mentioned, to the book under review. 
Mr. Tyndale’s illustrations may be 
taken to be the raison détre of the 
work, seventy-five sketches of town and 
country, reproduced by the three-color 
process, very bright and pretty, pleas- 
ing to the eye, and suggestive to the 
imagination. The letterpress by Mr. 
Holland is full of information. R. L. 
Stevenson says that no human being 
ever spoke of scenery for more than 
two minutes, and concludes that we 
hear too much of it in literature. The 
inference is doubtful, but the warning 
is, perhaps, a useful one, and Mr. Hol- 
land is evidently alive to the danger 
in question. His book contains a chap- 
ter on “The Four Seasons of Wessex,” 
which might probably have been 
omitted for the above reason, but, ex- 
cept for this chapter, and one entitled 
“A Famous Fair and Some Wessex 
Types,” he has refrained from writing 
of the “creative” order. The last chap- 
ter gives a very comprehensive index to 
the scenes of Mr. Hardy’s novels, con- 
necting them with their originals, and 
is illustrated by the map at the end of 
the book. Otherwise the book consists 
of a perfectly straightforward histori- 
eal and descriptive account of the prin- 
cipal towns of Wessex. 

Three Dorset Captains at Trafalgar is 
a book which may be alluded to not in- 
appropriately under this head, inas- 
much as these naval heroes, and the 
times with which they are associated 
figure no less prominentiy in the Mid- 
Wessex of Mr. Hardy’s ereation than 
in the actual annals of the county of 
Dorset. The part played at Trafalgar 
by Captains Hardy, Bullen, and Digby 
was celebrated at Dorchester last year 
by a Nelson and Trafalgar exhibition, 
at which these three names shared the 
honors with the greater name which is 
claimed by the Eastern Counties. The 
book, besides being the first life of Cap- 























tain Thomas Masterman Hardy, is, per- 
haps, the most interesting of recent 
contributions to the life of Nelson. It 
contains a valuable collection of hith- 


erto letters, and, 
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amongst other documents of interest, a 
complete and accurate muster roll of 
the Victory on October 31, 1805, com- 
piled from the stamped receipts of offi- 
cers and men. 
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A London publishing-firm is preparing 
a new edition of the works of the 
standard poets, Wordsworth, Scott, 
Spenser, Coleridge, Herrick, Browning 
and others, newly edited by competent 
critics, and illustrated with photo- 
gravures and colored pictures. This 
last feature of the announcement is 
enough to awaken grave forebodings. 


The purchase of “Public Opinion” by 
Funk, Wagnalls & Co. and the merging 
of it in “The Literary Digest” will sur- 
prise no one. Although both publica- 
tions were of excellent quality, they 
were so closely alike that there has 
seemed no occasion for both of them. 
“Public Opinion” was the older of the 
two, and it has been extremely well 
edited. 


The Dean of Canterbury has written 
an introduction to a volume entitled 
“The Problem of the Pentateuch: An 
Examination of the Results of the 
Higher Criticism,” by Dr. Randolph H. 
McKim, rector of the Church of the 
Epiphany, Washington, U.S.A., who ar- 
gues “that the alleged results of the 
Higher Criticism of the Old Testament 
are, on certain points, unsound, and, as 
an inevitable consequence, injurious to 
the Christian faith.” The Dean of Can- 
terbury endorses his views. 


A number of interesting books and 
MSS. have recently been arranged for 
temporary exhibition in the Advocates’ 
Among these are 
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the MSS. of “Marmion” and of “Waver- 
ley”; autographs of James V. of Scot- 
land, Mary of Lorraine, Mary, Queen 
of Scots, James VI., and Queen Eliza- 
beth; the Scots Covenants of 1580 and 
1638; a Mazarin Bible; and the volume 
containing the Library’s unique set of 
the earliest productions of the press of 
Chepman and Myllar, the first Scottish 
printers. 


A somewhat unusual periodical is 
about to make its appearance at Madras 
under the title of Gossip. It claims to 
be devoted to the interests of the In- 
dian sepoy, and the prospectus states 
that, while all other classes of the In- 
dian community have organs to venti- 
late their opinions and call attention 
to their grievances, the native soldier 
has no such mouthpiece. The attitude 
of the military authorities in India to- 
wards this publication must arouse 
some curiosity, more especially as (os- 
sip proclaims its intention to become an 
Indian Truth. 


A selected edition of the poems of the 
late Mrs, Nora Chesson is in prepara- 
tion, and will be published almost im- 
mediately by Mr. Alston Rivers. Mrs. 
Chesson, better known as Nora Hopper, 
left a young family almost entirely un- 
provided for; and the proceeds of this 
publication, to which Mr. Ford Madox 
Hueffer contributes an _ introduction, 
will be devoted to the fund now being 
raised for their benefit. Mr. Hueffer 
(90 Brook Green, W.) would be glad to 
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hear in advance from intending sub- 
scribers to this edition, the price of 
which will be 5s. net. American read- 
ers who have enjoyed Mrs. Chesson’s 
verse should avail themselves of this 
opportunity to express their apprecia- 
tion of them. The Living Age will 
take pleasure in forwarding the names 
of intending subscribers. 


Mr. Arthur Symons figures conspicu- 
ously in the autumn announcements of 
the London publishers. One house is 
to publish his collected “Poems” in 
two volumes, and a new volume “The 
Fool of the World and Other Poems”: 
and another is to bring out a volume 
named “Studies in Seven Arts” which 
has been in preparation for many years, 
and will contain essays on Rodin, 
Whistler, Watts, Moreau, Wagner, 
Strauss, Duse, and other typically mod- 
ern artists. Mr. Symons has in prepa- 
ration for the same publishers a book 
on William Blake, which will contain a 
complete study of the man, the poet, 
and the painter, together with various 
unpublished and little-known docu- 
ments giving contemporary accounts of 
Blake. Among these will be a tran- 
script of all the references to Blake in 
the Diary, Reminiscences, and Letters 
of Crabb Robinson, made for the first 
time from the original manuscript, 
which has never been printed in 
full. 


Among the books announced by E. P. 
Dutton & Co. for immediate publication 
are “A Child’s Recollections of Tenny- 
son,” by Edith Nicholl Ellison; “Court 
Life in the Dutch Republic, 1638-1689,” 
by the Baroness Suzette Van Zalen 
Van Nyvelt; “Sigismonde Malatesta,” 
by Edward Hutton; “The Memoirs of 
the Lord of Joinville,” a new English 
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version by Ethel Wedgwood; “Garden 
Graith, or Talks Among My Flowers” 
(a tenth edition), by Sarah F. Smiley; 
“A Benedick in Aready,” by Halliwell 
Sutcliffe; “Dearlove: The History of 
Her Summer’s Make-Believe,” by Fran- 
ces Campbell; “Truth and Falsehood in 
Religion,” by William Ralph Inge, 
M.A.,. D.D.;. “Saint Bernardine of 
Sienna;”’ by Paul Thureau-Dangin; 
“Joseph Priestly,” by T. E. Thorpe, 
F.R.S., in English Men of Science Se- 
ries; and “Trinity College, Cambridge,” 
by W. W. Rouse Ball, in the College 
Monographs Series; “The Shores of the 
Adriatic,” the Italian side: Architec- 
tural and Archzological,” by F. Hamil- 
ton Jackson, R.B.A. 


Lovers of sonnets will welcome the 
announcement of a new anthology of 
English sonnets, which is to be pub- 
lished by Mr. S. Wellwood of 34 Strand, 
as the first of a number of finely pro- 
duced volumes, called the “Wellwood 
Books.” Each book will have its own 
format. The printing is by the Chis- 
wick Press in an exclusive type de- 
signed after Froben, an early Basle 
printer, and the paper is Van Gelder 
hand-made. The anthology will range 
from Wyatt and Surrey to poets of the 
present day, and will contain many 
copyright pieces which have not pre- 
viously appeared in any collection. 
Among the living poets represented are: 
Mr. A. C. Benson, Mr. Hilaire Belloc, 
Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, Mr. Robert Bridges, 
Mr. Austin Dobson, Mr. Andrew Lang, 
Mrs. Meynell, Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Wil- 
liam Watson, Mr. Watts-Dunton, and 
others. The edition is limited to five 
hundred and thirty-five copies on paper 
at 12s. 6d. net, and ten copies on Jap- 
anese vellum at £2 2s net. After 
printing the type will be distributed. 











